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| know the Spring is here, for blue-birds trill 
In lofty solitudes where hide the snows; 

And earth, like a great radiant crystal, glows 
In the deep sunshine beautiful and _ still. 

And soon the color of the heavens will thrill 
The flowers to waken, and in tidal flows 

Of their own azure violets will unclose, 

And warm blood veins of the arbutus fill. 


Cara E. Whiton-Stone. 
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New Enetano Murua 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1894 


$24,252,828. 71 
LIABILITIES .. ; 4 


22,217,399°94 
$2,035,428.77 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 

Awnvat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

por d policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
S$. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 


6.45 
9.00 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION for 
Troy and Albany. 
A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 
CAR for Troy. 
A.M. Sundays only for Troy 
and Albany stopping at all sta 
tions. 
A. M. ACCOMMODATION 
for Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga, 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 


9.00 

11.3 

3.0 Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 

St. Louis. 

7 P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
e° to Chicago. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING. 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL, 
S 0 A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 

. lows Falls. 

ll 0 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER. 

. Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal, 

3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
sd Rutland, Vt. 

7 0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
° Sleeping Car to Montreal. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 

cation, J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 

Dec. 16, 1895: Boston, Mass. 

CUNARD LINE. 
Boston to Liverpool Via Queenstown. 
From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 

Catalonia --- Mar. 14 Apr. 11 May 16 June 20 

Scythia ---- Mar, 28 Apr. 25 May 30 July 4 

Cephalonia-~- Apr. 18 May 23 Junea7 Aug. 1 

Gallia - May 2 June 6 July 1 Aug. rs 

Pavonia - - - May 9 June 13 July 18 Aug. 8 

SERVIA (Special) June 29 Aug. 8 
Steamers from New York every Saturday 
First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin $35 

and upwards, according to steamer and_ location. 

Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland 

Notice. The steamers of this line now come 
alongside the Liverpool Landing Stage, and London 
passengers depart from or arrive at the Riverside 
station on the quay adjoining 

For freight and passage apply to company’s office, 
99 State Street. ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent 
The WILLIAMS... 
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John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 


READER AT HOME. 

{f any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HALs. 
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New York Central & Hudson River R. R 
Company, Lessee. 


TICKETS 
TO ALL POINTS WEST 


The West Shore in connection with the 
ean R. R. is the shortest 
ine between 


Boston, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago | 
and St. Louis. 

Through Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars 
leave Union Station, Causeway Street, Bos- 
ton, at 3.00 and 7.00 p. m. 

Tickets via Hoosac Tunnel and West 
Shore route are on sale.at all the principal 
railway stations in New England. 

For rates, time tables, sleeping berths and 
full information apply to 
A. V. FISHER, A. A. SMITH, 

City Ticket Agent. New England Agent. 
300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Bostgn 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, farm- 
ems, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 
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2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months, so cents for 
three months, the latter concession being made 
in order to introduce Good Housekeeping as 
widely as possible into homes where it has not 
been known, its business history having demon- 
strated that it holds well its place wherever it 
once gets a foothold. 

For $2.25 Good Housekeeping for one year, and 
“Catherine Owen’s celebrated New Cook Book,” 
oil cloth binding, will be sent, postpaid. 

For $3.00 Good Housekeeping and *‘Miss Par- 
loa’s Kitchen Companion,” $2.50, 966 pp. the 
largest and best work of its distinguished author. 

his gives a rare opportunity to secure the best 
work of two of Good Housekeeping’s old-time 
and favorite contributors—books of rare value, 
widely recognized and commended, both for their 
domestic and literary merits and excellence. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
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THE TELEGRAPH IN CHINA 


~ LL the principal cities of () 
A 


are now connected with one 
other and with Pekin, the Capita! 
telegraph. Recent visitors to ( 
say, however, that telegraphing 
is a laborious and an expensive 
cess, and that the lines are a c¢!} 
upon the State Treasury instea 
a source of revenue. 

The despatches, says the N 
Sun, are, of course, sent in Chin, 
for not one in many thousands of 
natives knows any language ex 
his own. But the Chinese hay: 
alphabet. Their literary chara 
partly ideographic, partly ph; 
number many thousands. It is sin 
ply impossible to invent telegra, 
signals that would cover the writte: 
language. Here was an obsta 
the way of using the 
all. 

The difficulty was obviated 
venting a telegraphic signal for | 
of the cardinal numbers, and s: 
bers or figures might be teleg: 
to any extent, Then a code dict 
ary was prepared, in which eac! 
ber from 1 up to several th 
stood for a particular 
letter or ideograph. It is, in 
a cipher system. ‘The sender of 
message need not bother | 
about its meaning. He may 
graph all day without the slight 
idea of the information he is sending 
for he transmits only numerals 

It is very different with his friend, 
the receiver. He has the cod 
dictionary at his elbow, and 
each message is received he 
translate it, writing each literary 
character in place of the numera 
stands forit. Only about ar 
of the words in the written lang: 
appear in the code, but there 
enough of them for all practical 
poses. 

But the Chinese system has its great 
disadvantages. Men of 
education have not sufficient acquaint 
ance with the written language to be 
competent telegraph receivers, and 
the literati are not seeking emplo) 
ment in telegraph offices any more 
than our college professors are. 5o 
the Government recruits its employees 
with much difficulty. 
patrons of the telegraph are comp: 
tively few in number, ‘There are : 
most no Chinese who have busi: 
relations all over the country, as !s 
the case with many thousands « r 
business men. The public is not 
vited to buy stock in the Chi 
telegraph lines, and if it was 
body at present would buy wi! 
view to dividends. 

There is anothergreat disadvan 
of the Chinese telegraph systen 
over the world the movements 
railroad trains are regulated by te'« 
graph. ‘The orders received ! 
station agent are filed in piain 
of the employees, and if need be 
switchman may take tempor: 
charge and carry out the instruction 
from the central office. Ra 
have been introduced into China 
a very small extent, and there 's ' 
of greatly extending the se! 
But how about running the trains 

A writer in Ze Mouvement ©. 
of Paris says that if railroads ar 
troduced to any extent in China 
personnel must be exclusively 
pean and American, or recruited '! 
the literary class. He says 
Chinese Government will not 
foreigners into its service, anc 


] 
telegrapl 


CI 


nary 


ord 


Besides, 


SS 


the educated men of China, 


alone among the people have 
cient knowledge of the w! 
language to be intrusted with 
actual running of trains, wou'< 
use most emphatically to be ©! 


rain hands or station agents. 
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he destroy the ‘ Bulfinch front ’ of 
the State House will be, as Mr. 
Fay said at the hearing this week, 
to wipe out a hundred years of 
Massachusetts history ’—so far, in- 
leed, as this history has an outward 
visible memorial. There is undoubt 
edly danger that this work of 
destruction will be carried out. The 
hope of those who would save the old 
State House rests in the appeal 
which comes up from all over the 
state to the Legislature in its collec- 
tive capacity. This appeal should 
be made so strong as to be impera- 
tive. Our historical and patriotic 
societies, our commercial and busi- 
ness associations, should take formal 
action and memorialize the Legisla- 
ture while it is hesitating. And 
individual citizens should talk to 
their senators and representatives 
when at home and write them letters 
when in Boston, urging them to 
stand against this despoilment. 


HE world has grown wider and 
bigger since Theodosius sup- 
pressed the Olympic games fifteen 
centuries ago, and the revival of 
these ancient contests, on the site 
ofthe old stadium at Athens but 
under modern conditions, shows by 
contrast how great the growth has 
been. Men of races that were clad 
in the skins of beasts, lived in caves 
and huts and fought with clubs, 
when the Greeks were producing 
art, philosophy and literature for the 
delight and instruction of the ages, 
gather at Athens as_ representatives 
of the highest civilization of today. 
Men from a continent whose exist- 
ence was not even imagined -— unless 
as the Atlantis of the Eygptian 
priests whose fables Plato repeats 
— struggle with and overcome the 
descendants of the men _ whose 
hames gave designation to the 
Olympiads. It is a long space of 
historythat this event and its associ- 
ations cover—the most wonderful 


page in the history of the human 
Tace, 


4 is to be noted that strength and 

skill inathleticsports have moved 
Westward with the ‘course of em- 
Pitre. The victors in the new 
Olympic games are mostly men of 
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the new race; the supremacy has 
passed from the Greeks; and the 
newest race of all the American 
race — stands at the head. More- 
over, this physical superiority is not 
to be measured only by the standards 
of today; the feats performed at 
Athens during the past week sur- 
passed the records of the ancient 
stadium -— making allowance for the 
exaggerations of tradition. The 
culture of the body has kept pace with 
development in other respects. And 
today, it is to be borne in mind, es- 
pecially here in America, physical 
prowess does not stand for what it 
stood to the Greeks two thousand 
years ago. With them, it was a 
provision forthe aefence of the state. 
Because their men were physically 
vigorous, Greece was independent. 
In our civilization physical culture 
is not a patriotic duty; and by so 
much is the credit greater for ex- 
cellence in it. 


| [ may be hoped, and, indeed, ex- 

pected, that the passage of the 
Cuban resolutions by Congress will 
relieve that body from the stress 
under which it has been laboring so 
long. So far as Cuba and the 
Cubans are concerned, these resolu 
tions can effect nothing. They do 
not extend beyond an expression of 
opinion, and everybody in the world 
knows well enough already the 
opinion of peoplein the United States 
about the Cuban war. Practically, 
they amount to nothing; for the 
recognition of the Cuban insurgents 
as belligerents is an executive func- 
tion, and it must be reached, if at 
all, through the action of the Presi- 
dent. 


WO notable manifestos have 
been issued during the past 
week in favor of the establishment 
of a permanent tribunal of arbitra- 
tion by the English-speaking peoples. 
One of these is a circular from 
Commander Derby, of the Massachu- 
setts Department of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, appealing to that 
organization to range itself squarely, 
by formal resolution in the several 
posts, with those who are seeking to 
substitute arbitration for war. The 
other comes from the American, 
English and Irish cardinals—Cardi- 
nals Gibbons, Logue and Vaughan— 
making appeal for cooperation to 
form a public opinion that shall 
demand the creation of such a 
tribunal. ‘We do not hesitate on 
our part,” they say, “to lift up our 
united voice and proclaim to all who 
are accustomed to harken to our 
counsels that it is an evidence of 
divine influence at work in their 
midst when nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation.” 


THE TIDE OF EMPIRE. 


HE various state censuses of the 
last year show that the steady 
average drift of our population west- 
ward has stopped, and tbat the cen- 
tre of the population of the nation is 


now somewhat to the eastward of its 
position five years ago. The result 
has not been unexpected, though per- 
haps some students of population and 
its laws have supposed that it would 
not be observed quite so soon as this. 

It is nearly two hundred years 
since Bishop Berkeley wrote that the 
‘course of Empire’ worked westward. 
His prophetic lines were true, until 
within five. years. But some time 
within these years the tide-wave 
ebbed, and it now flows, though very 
slowly, toward the Atlantic. 

The statement does not imply that 
large numbers of persons have in five 
years moved eastward for settlement. 
The number is considerable, as at 
some time we will show, and the con- 
ditions of such removal are curious 
and interesting. ‘The centre of pop- 
ulation is now more easterly than it 
was, chietly because the foreign emi- 
grants of the last five years, Cana- 
dians, Italians, Germans, and the 
rest, generally establish themselves 
near the Atlantic coast, and in a less 
degree because of the considerable 
emigration into Manitoba and other 
Dominion territory from our North. 
western states. 

It was to the French traveller and 
student De Toqueville that we owe 
the observation that in the first forty 
years of the existence of the nation 
the frontier of the United States ad- 
vanced on the average about seven- 
teen miles westward in every year. 
He did not mean that there were not 
separate adventurers—the ‘Path 
Finders’ of their day —who had 
gone far beyond that distance. He 
did mean that in the forty years after 
the planting of the state of Ohio, the 
proper frontier of the nation had ad- 
vanced about six hundred miles. 


If today we calculated on De 
Toqueville’s average rate for sixty 
years more, the wave of emigration 
would be carried to a point or a 
meridian a thousand miles further 
west — say seventeen hundred miles 
west from the Atlantic. But midway 
between 1830 and 1890, or a little 
earlier, a new wave started eastward 
from the Pacific, which De Toqueville 
had not foreseen, nor any other spec- 
ulator of his time. 


For with 1849, and the journeys 
and voyages of the Argonauts who 
sought golden fleeces in California, 
with the consequent addition to the 
Union of California, of Oregon and 
the other Pacific states, there began 
a considerable though not very large 
emigration eastward from the shore 
of the Pacific. This wave, made up 
mostly from men and women of the 
Anglo-American type, has at last 
mingled with the farthest Western 
class of the East of the Atlantic tide. 
And this very year has seen the es- 
tablishment of the midway state of 

Jtah, which is a sort of historical 
monument of the year, when nothing 
which can fairly be called an unset- 
tled region is left between the two 
oceans. 

As these two tides have flowed, 


_ less than it was in 1885. 
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one westward and one eastward, the 
social conditions have wholly changed, 
which directed the plans and the 
wishes of every individual man or 
woman whose fortunes were involved. 

The emigrants of De ‘Toqueville’s 
time were mostly farmers and their 
wives and children. In the sixty 
years since he wrote, the whole art of 
farming —as applied to the cereal 
grains especially—has passed through 
a revolution. One man today does 
tenfold the work which one man did 
then. And today the development 
both of steamboat and railway wholly 
changes the value in the markets of 
the world of the produce of the 
American farms, ‘The man who paid 
eighteen dollars a_ barrel for his 
flour in Boston in 1830 grumbles if 
he has to pay five dollars for it today. 
And, on the other hand, the _ bon- 
vivant at the elegant club house in 
Denver is dissatisfied today if his 
Delaware Bay oyster is not the fresh 
flavored one of the ocean. The 
money value of the crop of the fron- 
tiersman in Dakota is ten times as 
great, acre for acre,as De Toqueville 
would have found the money value. of 
a crop in Indiana. 

What follows, of course, is that 
the agricultural districts do not need, 
and so do not have, the same popu- 
lation which they needed and had. 
The boys,and with the boys the girls, 
go from the farms to the various oc- 
cupations of various industry ; gener- 
erally, if not always, they go into the 
cities, which have certain advantages 
for manufacture, for education, for 
trade and, of course, for all enter- 
prises which depend on close and in- 
timate society. So the state of IIli- 
nois, while its population in 1895 is 
larger than that of 1894, owes the in- 
crease of the last fifteen years to the 
growth of the single city of Chicago. 
Its proper agricultural population is 
It would, 
however, be safe to say that their 
work brings larger returns than it did 
then. 

We must not permit ourselves to 
sigh with any sentimental longing for 
Arcadia, because we have not so 
many men delving,or so many women 
spinning, as we had. ‘To a large ex- 
tent,we must accept the consequences 
of conditions which we have ourselves 
created. Toa large extent, we can 
modify those conditions and direct 
them. 

It has already been observed in 
many quarters that the results of 
electrica! inventions are likely to pro- 
mote decentralization. Mr. Fessen- 
den, in his cautious report published 
a few days since, says that electricity 
will concentrate manufacture and will 
scatter population. That is to say, 
so soon as an electric railway will 
take a man fifty miles from his place 
of work in half an hour, the chances 
are much greater that he will not live 
within a mile of his work. Even if 


the suggestions do not prove true, 
which suppose that the power of 
Niagara and similar stations will be 
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economically carried to great dis 
tances, the same result in the way of 
decentralization of population will 
follow, if we can easily carry the 
workman to a home not crowded, far 
from the machine. 

Mr. Webster was once asked if the 
profession of law was not crowded. 
He answered that ‘there is always 
room higher up,’ and the remark has 
become almost a proverb,even among 
people who do not know from whom 
it came. The late Mr. Wade, in the 
same spirit, announced his wish to 
establish a college for liberal study 
which should be ‘open at the top.’ 
Such pithy oracles suggest what is 
the direction to be hoped for in 
national progress. 

We have, fortunately, no occasion 
to cover more territory, having, as it 
seems, no more to cover. ‘The very 
wasteful processes of distant emigra- 
tion may be forgotten,as the old ship 
of the prairie is forgotten, ‘The busi- 
ness of the nation now is to improve 
the conditions to which her sons and 
daughters are born. She must keep 
open the lines of promotion, that 
when she wants another Abraham 
Lincoln, she may find him, though in 
his cradle there was no_ prophecy of 
his future. She must give the broad- 
est education to everyone of her chil- 
dren, that she may not waste any in- 
glorious Milton or village Hampden. 
When another Jenny Lind is born, or 
another James Watt, or another Benj- 
amin Franklin, or another Thomas 
Edison, she must have her welcome 
ready. 

Life will become easier every year 
to every man of The People, if the 
People with its Imperial power rightly 
cares for every child. 

EDWARD E.. HALE. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
[From a Staff Correspondent.] 

. .» » How often one reads, in the 
notes made by travellers in the 
tropics, while enjoying the luxuries 
which nature affords, that it would be 
so nice if there were only a ‘few live 
Yankees in control, who could rightly 
use such blessings.’ 

In this garden of the Hesperides, 
that is exactly what one finds. A trop- 
ical or sub-tropical climate, and the 
quiet, simple processes of society; in. 
dustry —say Life in one word — 
under the auspices of a Republic, 
among people whoare used to gov- 
erning themselves. You feel queerly 
at home, though in the midst of foli- 
age and fruitage and flowerage which 
are wholly new to you. You meet, 
in a couple of hours, people of a 
dozen races or nationalities. And 
yet, at the end of a month, you have 
not known of the existence of any of 
the machinery of government, except 
the post-office and the street water- 
cart. The People has ruled, and 
ruled with such mild sway that you 
have not known of the existence of 
government. ‘This is the perfection 
of government; and is something 
purely American or Swiss. Not an 
alguazil, nor a beadle, nor a corregi- 
dor, nor a cadi; not a passport, nor 
a permit, nor a policeman, _Every- 
thing is new— and yet you are as 
much at home as if. you werein Ham- 
ilton place. 

You do observe, in every person 
you meet, that joyousness, or shall I 
say .heartiness, of people who live 
largely in the open air, under what 
our dear friend, Dr. Primrose, used 
to call the ‘open temple of God’s 
sky.’ Those persons who prefer 
basements in State street, Wall street, 
Devonshire street, or Thread-needle 
street, stay in them. So the great 
law of selection arranges. There 
are, on the other hand, people like an 
English woman whom I once found 
raising potatoes in the Pinkham 


Notch, With a profanity almost ex- 
cusable, she denounced up and down 
‘their damned chimblys of Man- 
chester,’ her old home, ‘ wich won’t 
let ye see God’s own sky.’ She pre- 
ferred the winter and summer climate 
of Northern New Hampshire. You 
find here people who have the same 
fancy for the blue of heaven, and the 
same dislike of the smoke of the coals 
of Sidney or of Pittsburg. 

It is almost of course that the 
subjects of conversation vary from 
those of persons fed on newspapers 
and cyclopedias in the closer atmos- 
phere of those prisons which we call 
homes. A friend of mine, gasping 
—andI do not wonder, in the war 
correspondence which met him every 
day at his breakfast table in Rhode 
Island—wrote to me here that he sup- 
posed that I, in the Semi-Tropics, 
was bathed ina jingoism even hotter. 
As I read his plaintive words here, | 
started toremember that, for my month 
of Paradise, | had not heard one 
syllable of Cuba, Venezuela, Lord 
Salisbury or the Boers, Mr. Chamber- 
lain or the Emperor of Germany. 
These things did not come into life 
here, more than into the simple after- 
noon tea of Adam, Eve and Raphael. 
Yet,in thesimple society of this place, | 
had talked, in all-round talk, with five 
times as many gentlemen as I should 
have talked with in Boston, in the 
same time. There are a plenty of 
such people in Boston, but they are 
too busy for ‘a little conversation.’ 

It is rather hard to say what are 
the new subjects in the wider range. 
An intelligent observer, herself half 
a Calfornian, says that you notice, for 
two instances, that every man _ has 
cooked his own meals, and every 
woman has harnessed her own horse 
here ‘on the coast’— which means 
in Californiaor in Oregon. In gen 
eral conversation, therefore, horses 
are no longer relegated to the man’s 
end of the room and housekeeping 
to the woman’s, as withus. Even so 
slight a change goes far to bringing 
those two ends into closer commun- 
ion. 

Every man is, to a certain extent, 
a ranch-man, though his range be not 
larger than half an acre. And who- 
ever you meet is as sure to be inter- 
ested in the last rose, as Mr. George 
Bancroft or Mr. Frank Parkman 
would have been, Scale, be it black 
or white, interests everybody who is 
interested in eating good oranges or 
good apricots, and if anybody knows 
anything of any new method to fight 
scale, why, let him speak of it any- 
where. 

As I said, no onecomes here, ex- 
cept those people who like the open 
world of God more than the prison 
cells of man. The other sort stay 
away. From the law of the instru- 
ment, therefore, you meet people who 
have travelled much. You meet 
those good fellows in ‘Tasso, who 
wanted to stop at Fayal and to 

* See all, to make me envied by the wise, 
When I may wish to tell in others’ ear 
The wonders seer, and whisper ‘1 

there. 

The man next you at dinner speaks 
Greek with the best Athenian accent. 
The man opposite has spent the last 
seven yearsin Australia. His neigh- 
bor made his acquaintance with Kan- 
garoos in the London Zoo, and your 
next neighbor bought her fan when 
she wintered in Seville. I said 
Gbove, or I implied, that I had 
spoken with men or women of a 
dozen nationalities in the accidents 
of a couple of hours. In that partic- 
ular case these were Japs and China- 
men, English, Irish, and Scotch, men 
from Germany, Belguim, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, and 
women from France, Mexico and half 
a dozen states of my own country. 


was 


_” 


I spoke of this, in the evening, to a 
doctor who had been visiting an 
Indian patient who spoke no language 
but her own, though she had lived 
here all her life. She and the Mexi- 
cans were born in this cosmopolitan 
city, where all the rest are strangers. 

I know that I could have turned up 
as many strings for my instrument in 
two hours in Boston. The queer 
thing is that here you play on them 
as a matter of course almost every 
day. 

Please do not confound us with 
Northern California, or with tue ad- 
ventures of your uncle or your grand- 
father in Forty-Nine. Those were 
very fine people, those Argonauts ; 
and if they had not gone where they 
did, I should not be here now. Sol 
am very much obliged to them, and 
I hope you are. But you will under- 
stand these letters of mine the better, 
if you will bear in mind Mr. Warner's 
parallel, in which he called California 
‘our Italy.’ Only you will remember 
the advantage that our Italy is half 
as large again as Europe’s Italy. 
Recollect, for instance, that from the 
northern line of California to 
this port is a longer sail along 
the coast than that from 
Genoa to Naples; and recollect also, 
that to cross from here to Nevada or 
Arizona, though I cross as the bird 
would, the journey is twice as long as 
that from Rome eastward to the 
Adriatic. Recollect that our moun- 
tains are higher than any of Italy’s, 
and that our St. Diego is farther 
south than the point of the Italian 
boot, as it kicks its patient foot-ball. 
In two words, this is our Italy, and 
more so. E. E. H. 
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A SERMON PREACHED IN THE 
rHE UNITY, BOSTON, BY 
SAVAGE 
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This, also, is vanity and vexation of spirit 
(Old Version) This, also, is vanity and a 
striving after wind (Revised Version). 
Eccl. 44: 26 
# ¢ of the chief indictments 

brought over and over again 
against the wisdom, power, and good- 
ness of God, is made up of the sup- 
posed vanity, emptiness, unsatisfac- 
toriness, of human life. 

The Psalmist tells us that life is 
only a shadow. The Old Testament 
writers everywhere talk about it as 
passing swiftly as a weaver’s shuttle, 
or as the swift ships that disappear 
on the verge of the horizon. There 
is nothing that remains: we never 
realize our dreams, This fact, I say, 
is perpetually used as an indictment 
against the wisdom,the goodness, and 
the power of God. Why is it that 
we struggle and strive and perpetu- 
ally fail? Why is it that our ideals 
elude us, and seem to be wills-o’-the 
wisp that lead us into the marsh 
from which it seems impossible to ex- 
tricate ourselves? Whyis it that 
the statesman, the reformer, the no- 
blest men of the world as well as 
those who merely choose wealth and 
place or pleasure, have to write as 
their epitaph that they have sought 
and failed ? 

I do not wish to blink or cover up 
any of these facts touching the un 
satisfactoriness of human life; and, 
in order that I may not appear to 
slur any of them, let us glance over 
the scene in several directions for a 
moment, and see how disappointingly 
true it is. 

Take the average young man, for 
instance. If there is anything ina 
man, he is a dreamer. No matter 
whether he lives in the shadows of 
the hills up in the country or whether 
his feet first tread our city sidewalk, 
if there is anything in him, he is a 
dreamer. He is going to do some 
great thing. He is going to accumu- 


late vast wealth, he is going to 
name, he is going to exercise 
over the destinies of his time. 
going to accomplish someth 
mark and value. gut how ma 
these dreams come true? lal 
average man: by the time he ¢ 
the noon of his life-day, he is 
He has trodden the dusty pa 
until he is tired, and is glad 
is some convenient shade 
wayside where he can sit do) 
little while and have the satis: 
of rest. By mid-afternoon or, 
fortunate is he if he has ke; 
heart and courage. Fortunat: 
if he has not become pessimis: 
bitter; if he has not become 
those who discourage othe: 
men, telling them to make 
of youth and enthusiasm a: 
for they will get over then 
enough when they come 
with the practical realities 
Does not this represent the 
experience of the average m 
Take the young girl, th 
woman, in her dreams of lov: 
has read fairy stories. | 
has. I believe children « 
feed on fairy stories. I hav 
over my love for them yet. 
has read about a fairy princ: 
she looks forward some day t 
ing him or being discovered 
and of an ideal, loving, helpfu 
mantic, sweet life. The chances ar 
I am afraid, that her hero turns 
to be a very commonplace indi\ 
indeed. Perhaps he is a s 
somewhat animal kind of he: 
haps he makes life little, nar: 
for her. Instead of giving her 
which to fly, possibly he cli; 
wings or ridicules her attempts | 
something more than comn 
Fortunate is the woman wh 
through life till the silver « 
her hair, believing that thes« 
do mean something, that there 
heroes, and that the ideal 
possibility, that it stands for 
resents some reality, a faith 
should never die out of the heart 
Take the young father and mot 
with their first child. Some one! 
humorously said that, 
the large number of very remarka 
children there are in the world, i! 
strange that there should be so fe 
remarkable grown up people 
the little children, the babies 
cradle or as they begin to 
about the house, are wonder chil 
at least to father and 


cons 


motne! 
both father and mother have 
of dreaming. This boy is g 
distinguish himself. He is g 
be remarkable in some way 
going to be of service to his 
men. He is going to be nobi 
true. He is going to fightin t 
battle between the forces of g 
evil, of light and darkness, and 
on the coming of peace and 
mankind. These dreams are 14‘ 
inevitable ; but how many tmé 
they realized? Sometimes ¢! 
who was going to bea knig 
ing for the Holy Grail and t 
breaks the heart of father anc ! 
not only by disappointing 
dreams by being merely a 
place man, but by thwarting « 
high and noble wishes, and t! 
on the tenderest things in thei: 
The most of these wonderfu! 
turn out to be men notat al! \ 
ful, except as average huma' 
has about it a tuuch of the d 
Take the man who has m 
pursuit of wealth the main 
his life. He finds — and Ik: 
is true — he finds, in aimos' 
instance, that the wealth h 
brought him the things that ): 
posed it would. I have been to 
and over by rich men that the) 
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willing to give up their money? 
Not at all — that they found very lit- 
»comfort in it; and repeatedly | 
have heard them Say that they were 
t so happy since they had the care 
and worry of it. A railroad president 
jd me once that he thought the hap- 
piest man connected with his railroad 
was the baggage master at some coun- 
try station, who had certain hours of 
work,and could then go home and go 
tosieep. He couldn’t. I remember 
a friend out West, who had become 
wealthy, once told me with a sigh 
about the happy days when he was a 
young man, and went to his day’s 
work with a tin pail containing his 
dinner. ‘That was the time he was 
yoking back to as the one that had 
ts best satisfaction. 
lake the man who strives to be- 
‘a great man, but does not get 
hing like the happiness out of it 
which he supposed he was going to, 
at other people suppose that he 
es. It is your little man who sup- 
poses he is great, who gets comfort 
fit. A great man is nota part- 
ynceited. Heis haunted by the 
of something higher which tends 
ep him habitually humble; and, 
matter what magnificent thing he 
may have done, just because he can 
t easily, it is commonplace to him. 
So of the great reformers of the 
world: it is the same story. Jesus, 
so far as Outward appearances were 
mcerned, so far as any of his con- 
temporaries could have judged, was 
the most lamentable failure in the his- 
f mankind. Put to death by 
enemies among the Jews, looked 
pon as a dreamer, a fanatic, by the 
nan authorities, who were glad to 
d of him, because he was a 
blesome character, deserted by 
his disciples who for a time had _ lost 
all faith in their hopes of what he was 
going to do —can you imagine any 
fe coming toa more disastrous end? 
lhatisthe way you would have judged 
you had been living then. 
hen note the fact, so often re 
marked upon, that men have to die 
ist at the time they imagine they 
have learned how to live. ‘They say, 
“If I could only start again with the 
accumulated experience and resources 


which I have won, I might make 
something of life.” Then again the 
fact so often remarked, that men, 


after they have become conspicuously 
able to serve the world, have to step 
ff from the stage. Their lives have 
all gone for nothing, they say. What 
might not Darwin have done for 
science if he could have lived longer? 
¢ Huxley? What might not the 
great literary masters of the world, 
the great singers, the great musicians 
what might they not all have ac- 
complished after their apprentice 
work if they could have lived a hun- 
dred years more? How rich they 
might have made mankind! There is 
the man who makes pleasure the one 
great ambition of his life. There 
are only a limited number of sensa- 
tions that any of uscan feel; and 
they wear out after a while, and you 
ind men in the position of the old 
French king, who offered a reward 
for anew sensation. Burns tried it; 
and what a record he has left! 
Nothing stays. If only some race 
could have begun where Egypt, where 
Babylon, where Rome, where Greece, 
ended, instead of having them all 
plunge down into dust and darkness 
ind night, to leave the world flooded 
with barbarism, and obliged to begin 
atthe bottom, apparently, and start 
all over again. This seems to be 
the story of human life. [ have tried 
‘0 paint it as black as any pessimist 
would do, so that I may not be 
accused of blinking any of the facts. 
Let us now turn for a moment, and 
see what we can make of facts like 


these. Let us note their rational 
significance. Let us see if they are 
as discouraging as they appear to be. 
Let us try to understand whether 
they really are an indictment against 
the wisdom, power, and goodness of 
God. 

Now, in the first place, it is obvious 
that, in spite of the apparent failures 
of human endeavor, the poets that 
have sung, the painters that have 
wrought with their brush, the sculp 
tors that have shaped the marble, 
the musicians who have sung, the 
statesman who have tried to work 
for the good of their kind, the re- 
formers who have endeavored to lift 
up the world—these men have not 
wrought in vain. Nothing which 
they have done has been lost. In 
spite of all I have said, these remain 
to us as lesson, as impulse, as un 
spent force, to lift and lead 
world. Stand on the 
day, and look out and see a 
growing, rising, coming near. Soon 
it sinks and disappears. Has it dis 
appeared? No, the impulse of that 
wave isin the next one, 


on the 
some 
wave 


beach 


It comes, 
rises, grows stronger, then that dis 
appears. Does it? No, it is in the 
third wave, andso on. ‘The impulse, 
the power of advance, is never lost : 
it beats against the shore, and ac- 
complishes its purpose. Not one 
particle of matter, not one atom of 
force, has ever been destroyed since 
the world began. So not one aspira- 
tion, not one hope, not one endeavor, 
nor one grand purpose, not one 
human effort, has ever died out of 
the accumulated life and good of the 
race. 

So much for that side of it. Do 
you pity Lowell, pity Greenhalge, 
pity Darwin, pity Lincoln, pity 
Goethe, the great men of the past, 
because they died without having 
accomplished their work? Do you 
say, What is the use of their having 
struggled and toiled? If a man 
labors in this country for years, if he 
makes the most of every faculty and 
power, if he turns the circumstances 


and conditions of life to the best 
advantage here and then sails for 


Germany, does he, the moment he 
leaves our shore, lose all that he has 
gained? Will he have no use for it 
over there? I believe that those 
men who have gone out into the un- 
seen have not gone out of existence, 
but they have carried with them into 
scenes of wider activity and service 
all that they have learned, all that 
they have become, and that they are 
to be mightier masters and mightier 
servitors, possibly, of us who are 
here than if they were still visibly 
with us, Do you say I must prove 
this? I sayno. The man who is 
bringing an objection against these 
things must prove his negative. I 
am bound, in trying to argue for a 
place where I can stand and have 
faith in God, to find reasonable 
standing ground. If I can advance 
a theory that removes the force of 
the objections that are brought 
against our trust in God, I have done 
all that anybody can ask of me. It 
is for the man who claims to know 
that there is no goodness, no love, no 
wisdom in the universe, to prove that 
my theory is incorrect. My trust 
will remain. The point is whether 
there is ground for trust. 

Then there is another thing. The 
man who has truly served his kind, 
though he may appear to fail of 
accomplishing all that he desired, 
has been developing and cultivating 
himself ; and how do you know that, 
after all, that is not the most impor- 
tant part of the life-work in which he 
is engaged? I believe that we are 
here at school, and that it is not 
especially important that we should 
keep a particular seat that we have 
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become attached to in the school 
house. It is not of the highest 
importance, because we have come 
to love a certain set of text-books, 
that we should have them forever. 
The important thing is how much 
you have learned, how much have 
you developed your faculties and 
powers in the process of learning, 
what you have become, what you 
have made of yourself. Every one 
knows that, if we take these interrupt- 
ing facts right, we get a thousand 
times more of soul-training than out 
of the experience of indulgence and 
of having one’s own way. 

There is another point still. We 
are not the only people in the world ; 
and,if there is not enough of any par- 
ticular thing to go round, everybody 
cannot have it. There is a chance 
to train ourselves into unselfishness 
now and again, If we are out on an 
excursion, unless everybody happens 
to be going our way, we cannot all 
of us have favoring winds. We must 
remember that the conflicts of pur- 
pose and feeling and desire on the 
part of the millions of men and 
women who fill the world make it 
impossible for us all to do as we 
please. But the world is not neces- 
sarily a bad world because some of 
us have an opportunity to develop 
ourselves through going without 
things, while some one else develops 
himself by having things. 

Let us look at still another phase 
of the subject. Suppose we could 
realize all of our dreams, suppose we 
could work into actual fact here of 
earth all our ideals: what would that 
mean? Did you ever stop to think 
of it? If we cou'd gain and do and 
become right here in these brief 
lives everything we desire, it would 
mean one of two things, neither very 
encouraging. It would mean, first, 
that our capacity to dream was 
pretty small. You find any man who 
is as wise as he wants to be, and 
what do you think of him? You 
find any man who is as good as he 
wants to be, and what is your opinion 
of his moraldevelopment? You find 
any musician who can sing or com- 
pose as well as he wishes to, and 
you do not put him among the 
masters. You find a poet or sculptor, 
a statesman, a reformer, any one 
who can realize his dreams, and you 
know his dreams must be pretty 
small. 

Or, second, it would mean that the 
universe was limited. If we are in 
an infinite universe, and if there is 
given us a touch of the infinite that 
we have gained from our Father, 
then of course we cannot realize our 
dreams. Of course, we shall never 
be satisfied. There is one thing we 
might learn: we might learn to be a 


little more contented with the 
day’s work and the day’s experi- 
ence as we go along, and so 


fret a little less. We might learn 
the magnificent trath that the real 
happiness of this life is not in the 
attainment so much as in the process. 
The pleasure is in the exercise of 
some function; and, when that exer- 
cise is spent, the pleasure ceases. 
So satisfaction, the happiness of life, 
is in doing things—in the process, 


not in the looking things over after 
you have done them. 

But the great thing that we need 
to remember is that we are finite 
beings in an infinite universe, and 
that, being such, there is no_ possi- 
bility of our getting through. Realize 
your dream, turn your ideal into fact ; 
and, if you are worth anything, you 
will have another dream, and a larger 
one. You will be haunted straight- 
way by another ideal that out-runs 
the one you have realized. ‘The old 
dissatisfaction will be upon you; and 
it ought to be. ‘It is well enough to 
be content with ourselves and with 
what we have done long enough to 
get a little rest now and then to give 
us new and fresh strength. Buta 
man who is worth anything will per- 
fectly well know that beyond his 
largest ideal is a larger ideal still 
luring him on. He will say in the 
words of Paul: ‘*I count not myself 
to have apprehended: but this one 
thing I do, forgetting the things 
that are behind, and reaching forth 
to those that are before, I press 
toward the mark.” But he will never 
reach that mark. He will neither 
reach it in this world nor in any 
other world. ‘The very possibility of 
immortality lies there. The dream 
of immortality would be an absurdity 
if you could get through. Suppose 
you had learned everything possible 
to learn, possessed everything it was 
possible for you to possess, experi 
enced everything that it is possible 
to experience, the world would bea 
squeezed orange, a drained cup, 
nothing but the dregs left in it, and 
you, with an eternity ahead of you, 
sitting down, remembering that you 
had done it all. ‘That is not a very 
interesting prospect for me. 

The lesson of this dissatisfaction 
is the grandest, the most beautiful, 
the most magnificent that I can con- 
ceive. It means that man is bigger 
than his world, and consequently 
that we cannot get our growth here. 
And the logic of that is that we are 
going to have another chance where 
we can be unhampered and un- 


* hindered. 


One word more. Life as defined 
by scientific men is action and re- 
action between the individual and 
his environment; and there is some- 
thing in the environment that folds 
and grasps, that calls out that which 
is in man. Now, my dreams, my 
ideals, my visions, my hopes—these 
are just as real as bits of granite; 
and they are called out in me by 
something in this universe which is 
my Father, of which I am a part. | 
do not believe that these dreams and 
ideals are lies, any more than | 
believe it is a lie to say that there is 


something that pulls the compass 
towards the north, because you can- 
not seeit. I believe these ideals, 


these visions, correspond to some 
magnificent reality, and that we have 
aright to rest in them, and to look 
forward to the time when the promise 
here broken shall be fulfilled, when 
the bud here nipped by the frost shall 
bloom, when the fruit that does not 
get ripe in this climate shall have a 
chance to ripen, that every noble 
dream shall some time be fulfilled. 
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Robins call robins in tops of trees ; 
Doves follow doves, with scarlet feet ; 
Frolicking babies, sweeter than these, 
Crowd green corners where highways 
meet, 
































Violets stir and arbutus wakes, 
Claytonia’s rosy bells unfold ; 

Dandelion through the meadow makes 
A royal road, with seals of gold. 


























Golden and snowy and red the flowers, 
Golden and snowy and red in vain ; 

Robins call robins through sad showers ; 
The white doves’ feet are wet with rain. 





























For April sobs while these are so glad, 
April weeps while these are so gay,— 

Weeps like a tired child who had, 
Playing with flowers, lost its way. 


























THE STATE HOUSE, 
Jo the Editors of the Commonwealth: 











































Mr. Fay kindly gave me_ permis- 
sion to take a part of his precious 
hour in the last appeal which could 
be make to the Finance Committee 
for the preservation of the old State 
House. I tried to condense views 
which are familiar to our writers and 
readers, as well as I could, into that 
time. Will you give me a column in 
which | may express what I think is 
the general surprise that this ques 
tion is brought up again? The 
Legislature of last year seemed to 
annihilate the plan of the Philis- 
tines. It was ‘knocked higher than 
a kite,’ and everyone supposed that 
in the face of the indignation with 
which it was received nobody would 
ever come up to the mark again. 
But, as you know, and as everybody 
knows, a persistent little coterie in a 
citadel like the State House has 
great confidence in itself. ‘The peo- 
ple who have built the new annex 
are proud of it, and naturally proud 
of it; and they cannot bear to let 
the chance go for another building 
which shall cost a million and a half 
dollars. 

In the face of this persistency, 
people who have any sentiment for 
history or for the preservation of the 
monuments of history, offer a plan, 
absolutely clear, by which $350,000 
can preserve the present State 
House, nobody dares say how many 
centuries. The tax-payer who is 
only a tax-payer is asked whether 
he would rather spend three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars or a 
million and a half. The Philistines 
say to him, ‘We will give you a nice 
new State House instead of an old 
one.” It is precisely as an eminent 
autograph collector in Albany said, 
half a century ago, to the custodian 
of Washington’s papers, * If you will 
give me twelve hundred of Washing- 
ton’s autograph letters, I will give 
you back the same, copied, on nice 
new paper, and with nice new ink.” 
And that proposal was accepted. 

I cited at the hearing Cowper's 
little fable, perhaps not as_ well 
known to the elevator-boys of today 
as it was known to their grand- 
fathers, in which the sheep, certain 
that some of them would be led to 
the butcher the next day, all of them 
determimed to jump into the pit and 
killthemselves. Their mentor says 
to them, wisely : 
























































































































































































































































“What! Jump into the pit our lives to 
save? 
To save our lives jump all into the grave ?” 
































This is precisely what we are now 
asked todo. The examination of 
the experts, by digging to the bot- 
tom and by climbing to the top, has 
shown that in certain contingencies 
certain parts of the State House may 
at some time or other fall down. 
Therefore we are asked to pull it all 
down today. The experts have 
shown that wood will take fire, and 
that the wooden parts of this build- 
ing may some time be burnt up. It 
is a very precious historical monu- 














































































































ment, and because it may burn up, 
we are requested to pull it all down. 

Really, such absurdities would not 
be thought possible, but that one re- 
members that the magician in Alad- 
din succeeded in cheating Aladdin's 
wife by giving her ‘new lamps for 
old.” Such things are constantly 
taking place. I like to put on 
record the experience of sixty years 
ago, when the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association, actually owning 
the important part of the battle-field 
of Bunker Hill, with relics of the old 
entrenchments, with the whole story 
of the battle told as the field told it, 
sold that battle-ground in house-lots, 
so thatthey might put up a monu- 
ment of the battle. They had the 
one appropriate monument, and with 
their eyes open, they disposed of 
that, that they might erect an 
obelisk. 

The traveller to Massachusetts 

comes here with the wish to see the 
physical memorials of the contests of 
the beginning of the American 
Revolution. The words Boston and 
Massachusetts in history mean the 
town and the state which defied 
George III, defied feudalism, and 
brought in the old order of things. 
The Daughter of the Revolution, the 
Son of the Revolution, who comes 
from a distance, asks for some 
memorial of the men of the last cen 
tury and a half. He asks for 
Brattle Street Meeting-House, which 
once 
* Bore on her bosom, as a bride might do, 
The iron breastpin which the rebels threw,” 
and he is shown a well arranged 
rattan factory. He asks for the 
place where the tea was thrown into 
the water,and he sees a broad avenue, 
a series of coal-yards, and a Russ 
pavement. He asks for the battle- 
ground of Bunker Hill, and he is 
shown the trim houses ofa flourishing 
suburb. He asks where Washing- 
ton proposed to cross on the ice 
and attack the city, and he is shown 
the Public Library and the Art 
Museum. He asksif there is no 
memorial of Sam Adams, if there is 
no memorial of the times between 
Sam Adams and our time; he asks 
where Webster won his reputation 
as a jurist; he asks where have 
been the councils of the state of 
Massachusetts in the century of her 
opposition to the general govern- 
ment, in those years when Andrews 
and Sumner and Butler and Devens 
were leadersin her councils; and 
he is told, ‘‘ Yes, in Massachusetts 
there is still one historical memo- 
rial,’ But we have to advise him to 
go today to see that memorial, for 
we are going to pull it down tomor- 
row. For we say we are ashamed 
to have anything that is a hundred 
years old; we say we are ashamed 
to have anything that will remind us 
of Hancockand Bowdoin and Samuel 
Adams and John Quincy Adams and 
Webster and Story and Everett and 
Sumner. But we tell him that if he 
will come next year, we will show 
him a brand-new edifice, such as was 
never seen on earth before, and that 
we are going by and by to make 
this edifice remarkable. 

It is as, ata Western shingle-city, 
they take you to a corner lot, and 
tell you that this bit of desolation, 
rank with the stems of the mustard 
of last year, is going to be every- 
where acknowledged as the centre 
of the civilized world. 

Epwarp E. Ha ce. 


One of the most recent additions 
to Cassel’s Union Square Library is 
entitled Old Maids and Young, by 
Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling, author of 
Three Sisters, In Thoughtland and 
in Dreamland, and Orchardscroft. 
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SONNETS. 
1, 
lO ENGLAND, 


It seeras that England’s heroes all are dead, 
The virile race whose sword was wont to 


aid 
The weak; in minster aisle their dust he 
laid 
Coffined in stone: has this age, in their 
stead, 


Reared of their sires no worthy sons,to tread 

Down treacherous foes, lovers of crime, 
whose trade 

Is lust? Cannot thy weapons be arrayed 

*Gainst citadels? Has love of freedom 


sped f 


© England, hear thy slaughtered brothers’ 
cry ! 
rhe Turk defies thee, and the Christian 
needs 
hy guardianship, while little children 
die, 
And drawn from kinsmen’s veins the red 
blood pleads. 
In hesitation wilt thou_longer lie, 
When men are waiting for thy noble 
deeds ? 


Il. 
TO AMERICA, 


We have a duty in this newer land, 
My countrymen! Ours is the brother's 
right 
To succor; e’en if nature bounds our 
might 
By the wide-circling sea, our ready hand 
May heal what murder’s wrought; our love 
may stand 
\ sentinel to stay the horrid blight 
Of massacre that casts its direful light 
Of woe on men whom terror hath unmanned 


Upon our altar burns the sacred flame 
Of mercy, which each citizen,a priest, 
Kindles anew by gifts, valued the same, — 
The small made great, by love tenfold in 
creased F 
It is the voice of God that calls to thee, 
To raise the Cross, and bid the wronged be 
free! 
DANIEL DULANY ADDISON 


RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 


LIFE OF Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Trans- 
lation newly revised from the twenty-third 
and final edition. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1896. 





That this remarkable work attracts 
a very -great number of readers is 
evinced by the number of editions 
through which it has passed. If one 
could divest himself of all preposses- 
sions and convictions, or if one had 
never heard of Jesus, the story as 
old by the eloquent Frenchman 
would be one of almost unparalleled 
interest. The fascinating style, the 
wide learning, the perfect command 
of a very large range of topographical, 
geographical, ethnological and histori- 
cal material, the extraordinary and 
admirable skill with which he makes 
use of facts, and sometimes, it must 
be said, of fictions, the apparent 
candor of some of his most fallacious 
and delusive statements, the easy 
assumption of certain views, and the 
very audacity of certain of his 
theories make the book entertaining 
even when not convincing. 

Evidently the work which Renan 
proposed to himself was to make 
such a presentation of the character 
and life of Jesus as would explain on 
exclusively naturalistic principles 
his marvelous influence in the world. 
Many other attempts to do this have 
been tried by men of great ability, 
and have failed, or, at least, have 
proved unsatisfactory to those who 
sympathize with the end proposed. 
To avoid the rocks on which they 
foundered this new interpretation of 
a wonderful life must have a different 
plan. Accordingly, while discarding 
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at the outset all possibility of 
supernatural, the author admits 
historical basis found in th 
evangelists, discriminating bety 
that and the legendary with w! 
assumes it to be largely 
Even the ‘ Fourth Gospel,’ wh 
many critics now repudiate, 
accepts as, at least in part 
of credence. 

As to the character of 
find him described as a 
personality,’ ‘standing in 
the great family of the true 
God,’ ‘ free from selfishness, 
the highest consciousness of | 
that has existed in the b 
humanity,’ ‘his ideas thé 
revolutionary that human br 
brooded over,’ ‘an infinite charm 
persor and of speech, ‘great and stair 
less,’ ‘the person of Jesus placed 
the highest summit of human g 
He is spoken of in several places as 
‘ Divine,’ but this, of course, must be 
understood in the rhetorical rather 
than the theological sense. 


} 


enius 


On the other hand, we 
according to our author that 
did many things because they wer 
popular’; he ‘resorted to 
artifices’; because the peop! 
miracles, he thought best 
them, and was at times ‘ dissir 
ting and misleading’ I 
fraudulent title to be given him ) 
at last took pleasure in it He 
was unsophisticated in the ways 
the world.’ As he drew towards the 
end of his career and saw the defeat 
of his scheme, ‘his conscience was 
not so simply transparent as at first ; 
he ‘became urgent and imperious, 
‘harsh and capricious,’ ‘ courted 
misconceptions and prolonged then 
intentionally’; at times his expres 
sions were full of ‘bitterness and 
reproach.’ 

It is hardly to be supposed that 
Mr. Renan was not aware of th 
obvious contradictions in those tw 
sets of characterizations But he 
justifies them on the ground of t! 
incomparably unique constitution 
the man in whom they were founc 
much as Napoleon used to excuse 
certain moral derelictions of his ow" 
by assuming that he was uniike 
other men and therefore not 
judged by the same standards 

There is another reason for thes 
incongruities in the character 
Renan’s Jesus. There must be 


S 


him some unparalleled = spiritua’ 
power, some marvelous insight ane 
creative ability beyond any othe! 


man who has ever lived, to 
for the effect of his life and teach'ng 
Then, too, after discarding a great 
amount of historical matter quite 
authentic as much as that was 4 
cepted, there was a residuum that 
could not on naturalistic grouncs D* 
explained except by admitting cer'*" 
weaknesses and Moral imperfe t 
on the part of Jesus. Yet! wou 
seem that, when these two sicc>’ 
the character are fairly brought oY 
and put over against one anothe’ 
they form a picture from which ¢\ ery 
ingenuous and unprejudiced mine 
instinctively revolts. . | 
The author’s ethical philosop®? 
perhaps furnishes a partial so)u' . 
of the question so far as his on 
attitude is concerned. This }s 1p 
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cated in one of his statements that, 
in the history of the world, ‘many 
great things could not have been 
accomplished without lies or without 
violence.” He evidently regards 
Christianity as one of these. In 
another place he says: “We will 
admit, then, without hesitation, that 
acts which would now be considered 
as showing illusion or insanity held 
a large place in the life of Jesus. 
Must we sacrifice to this uninviting 
aspect the sublime features of such a 
life? No such thing !” 

[he book is in the usual fine 
mechanical style of the publishers 
and makes an elegant volume. 

Gero. M. STEELE. 


House or THE Trees, and Other 
oems. By Ethelwyn Wetherald. Bos- 
nand New York: Lamson, Wolffe & 


Toronto: William Briggs 


[he somewhat o'er romantic name 

the writer of these verses is widely 
known, for her work has been pub- 
shed from time to time in the New 
York Independent, the New England 
Magazine, the Youths’ Companion, 
he Toronto Week, and that by no 
means unliterary life-insurance jour 
nal, the Travelers Record. 

Her lines are not very strong, for 
the most part, and she says ‘leafy ’ 
rather often; but her thoughts are 
dainty and are prettily expressed, 
and such altogether feminine poets, 
who dwell much on the varied as- 
pect of outward nature, with their 
obvious suggestion of one’s mental, 
moral and spiritual moods, shall al 


ways find interested readers. The 
turn of a rime and the ‘lilt’ of 
rhythm are in themselves always 


pleasant, and apt to be very much so 
where both rime and rhythm are un 
forced, direct, and simple, though 
without great depth of passion or 
tremendous meanings. 

\bove the average of the poems 
hereis The Big Moon; it is passion 
ate and virile, and has the bare sim- 
plicity that Wordsworth strove for 
and Coleridge practiced in The 
Ancient Mariner : 


The big moon came to the edge of the sky. 
(nd pierced me with its dart ; 

| strove to put its brightness by 
before it burned my heart. 


| wrapped the windows thick and well, 
| closely barred the door ; 
he light of my penny candles fell 


On low-built wall and floor. 


The little room and the little light 
began to comfort me; 

but | heard —I heard the golden night 
Call like a sounding sea. 


I knew the moon swam in the sky, 
\nd the earth swam in the moon; 
| went outside on the grass to lie, 
lo yield to the deadly swoon. 


My soul was filled with white moon-rain 

rill it ran o’er and o’er, 

My soul was thrilled with bright moon-pain 
hill it could bear no more. 


| stole back through the curtained gloom 
Up stairs unlit and steep, 
And in a low-ceiled darkened room 
My heart was healed with sleep. 
w.sS. B. 





NOKORO. 


Hints and Echoes of Japanese 
T, 


ner Life. By Lafcadio Hearn. Boston 

and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

No articles contributed to our own 
Atlantic Monthly within two years 
fave more worthily sustained its 
féputation than the modest sketches 
by Lafcadio Hearn, here republished, 
with others, in one volume. The 
Philosophico-poetic qualities of Mr. 
Hearn’s genius enable him to make 
the most of his opportunities as a 
professor in one of the Japanese 
native colleges (not an Anglo-Saxon 
Missionary school) to see and set 
forth what there is of universal truth 
in the so-called paganism of Buddha, 
and what there may be in Far 
Eastern national, social, and personal 


life for the sometimes arrogant West 
to study with attention, later to 
respect, and then, perhaps, to imitate. 
“ Kokoro,” (heart) says the author in 
his prefatory note, “signifies also 
mind, in the emotional sense ; spirit ; 
courage; resolve; sentiment; affec- 
tion; and inner meaning—just as we 
say in English, ‘the heart of things.’ ”’ 
But these are sketches, not dry 
disquisitions ; being often dramatic 
in form, always picturesque, and of 
simple but exquisite literary grace. 
Their author has become imbued 
with the spirit of Japan (the Race 
Ghost, as he calls it) in his ptesent 
sojourn there, as none but the most 
rarely receptive cosmopolitan could 
do, and has the power to impart 
some measure of it to anyone having 
eyes to see with, and a heart (Aokore) 
to understand, W. S. B. 


On PARODY By A. S. Martin 
Henry Holt & Co 


New York; 


‘Parody, the first-born of satire,’ 
has not received at the hands of col 
lectors and critics that attention 
which, in view of its possibilities, it 
merits. Mr. Martin has performed a 
useful work in calling attention to 
this despised form of writing and in 
bringing together bright and famous 
parodies from many sources. 

The first part of the book consists 
of an essay on the rise and develop- 
ment of parody, with many illustra- 
tions, together with a classification 
of the different kinds of parody, The 
second and greater part of the book 
contains a collection of modern 
parodies,both old and new. ‘The diffi- 
culty of collecting the best examples 
of this peculiar form of poetry is con- 
siderable, since much of the best of 
it appears in ephemeral form, as well 
as that which is immortalized in 
Punch. ‘The privately printed col- 
lections of a suburban Game Club, 
for example, contain many a parody 
that better deserves preservation 
than much that we find here. But 
the book forms a good nucleus for 
future effort. 

While the typography in general is 
excellent, as well as the paper and 
binding, a wiser use of different fonts 
of type, of spacing and indentation, 
would make the book much clearer 
and more readable. As it stands, 
essay, original poem and parody, and 
classification are jumbled together 
in great coufusion. R. E. T. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


In its Eclectic English Classics 
Series, the American Book Com- 
pany hasissued three recent volumes, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost (Books | 
and II), and two of Shakspeare’s 
tragedies, Hamlet and Macbeth. 
The volumes are Utilitarian in 
aspect, with corresponding modera- 
tion in the cost, and are exceed- 
ingly useful for schools, minor libra- 
ries and private individuals, who 
can easily afford the classics when 
they come in such form. The type 
is neat and clear, the underlying 
reasons for the works are explained, 
some insight is given into the life- 
story of the author, and the text is 
supplied with foot-notes sufficient 
for the needs of the casual student. 
Some twenty-five volumes have been 
issued in this series, which of them- 
selves form an excellent library of 
standard English productions. 

A novelty, issued also by the 
American Book Company, is entitled 
An Introduction to the Study of 
American Literature, by Prof. Bran- 
der Matthews. This gentleman 
needs no argument to prove his 
ability to prepare a volume of this 
character. His acquaintance with 
our literature is thorough and he 
knows well the position therein of 
each of the writers of the country | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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The volume is a very pleasing pro- 
duction. It deals with the begin- 
nings of our literature and in quick 
succession reviews the work of a 
dozen or more of our strongest men, 
weaving into the story the interest- 
ing items of each man’s personal 
life — Franklin, Irving, Cooper, 
Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Poe, and the coterie of authors 
centering about Boston, the last of 
whom has but recently passed away. 
Other writers of minor note are con- 
sidered more briefly, and an excel- 
lent chronological table ends the 
book. As an additional attraction, 
good illustrations of the men, their 
homes or their haunts are scattered 
along through the text, The vol- 
ume is above the usual order of the 
textbook, and will find a far wider 
scope than the school in the home 
libraries of our intelligent public. 
Another novelty from the same 
publishers is entitled School Inter- 
ests and Duties. It has been pre- 
pared from numerous authoritative 
documents and sources by Mr. 
Robert King of the Indianapolis 
High School, and is destined to 
bring into closer relations the 
teacher and those with whom he 
comes into contact. ‘The necessity 
for co-operation in school interests 
has long been recognized, but its 
presentation in attractive form and 
in manner consistent with the pres- 
ent status of education has hereto- 
fore been lacking. ‘The successive 
chapters of the book define the rela- 
tions of parents to the teacher and 
scholars, the duties of the teachers 
themselves and the authority which 
belongs properly to the school offi- 
cer. ‘Then there is a chapter about 
school architecture, ventilation and 
the like, which contains many a 
valuable hint, while other matters 
about the school which in general 
are subjects of study for the teacher 
~ the observances of special occa- 
sions, for example — are outlined in 
a pleasing and helpful way. School 
libraries and school etiquette, pupils’ 


reading circles and similar institu-: 


tions for the teacher, and many 
other things are considered. The 
volume is a useful and important 
one, and is intended to aid the 
teacher not only by direct assistance 
but by establishing his relations with 
those with whom he must come into 
contact. The volume has also a 
field in the home, being in part for 
instruction of parents. 

Of the technical publications of 
the American Book Company, two 
of the most recent ones are devoted 
to mathematics and oneto chemistry. 
In the former division there is a 
Concrete Geometry, by A. R. Horn- 
brook, and The Elements of Algebra, 
by Prof. Lyman Hall. The latter is 
intended for those who have mas- 
tered the principles of the common 
arithmetic, and is presented in 
such form as to show that algebra is 
merely an extension of the course 
of mathematics already begun, and 
not, as it is too often considered, 
something of exceeding dryness 
without which every one would be 
the better pleased. The arrange- 
ment of the volume seems most ex- 
cellent. The Concrete Geometry is 
designed for use in grammar grades, 
according to the recommendation of 
the Committee of Ten, and naturally 
is quite different in its arrangement 
from previous treatises in the same 
branch of mathematics. Laboratory 
Work in Chemistry, by Edward H. 
Keiser of Bryn Mawr, is intended to 
be supplementary to the work of 
the class-room. The experiments 
have been selected as being illus- 
trative of principles, and are plainly 
stated. The work appears to be 
adapted to a large class of students. 


LEND-A-HAND 


The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 
EDWARD E. HALE, Editor-in-Chief. 


The April number contains 


articles on... 


Tommy Stringer. 


Home of the Bannock. 
Antonio Apache. 


Free Labor Bureau. 
Education in Alaska. 


Report of Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners. 


Ramabai Association, Annual Report. 


State Education for Crippled Children. 
J. A. Haskins. 


Conference on Permanent Arbitra- 
tion, National Municipal League, 
Report of Lend-A-Hand Clubs, etc. 


Subscription per year $2.00. 
Single copies 2Octs. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


The Springfield Republica 


THE REPRESENTATIVE NEWSPAPER 


OF |!4YE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
An Independent, Able, Enterprising Journal 
Devoted to the Interests of the People, 


The Springfield Republican is a New Eng- 
land institution recognized and respected 
throughout the world, 

The Republican presents the news with 
fairness and independence, recognizing no 
obligation except the high duty to its readers. 
Its editorial comments and discussions are 
the work of trained and thoughtful writers, 
whose single purpose is to find and present 
the truth in the interest of all the people. 

The literary features and miscellaneous 
reading afforded by The Republican give it 
peculiar value as a newspaper for the family. 
Special attention is devoted both to the 
higher interests and to the practical affairs 
which concern women. Liberal space is 
given to book reviews and notices, also to 
art, dramatic and musical news and criticism. 
Many original stories, written exclusively 
for The Republican, are published. Inter- 
esting letters of travel, special correspon- 
dence from Boston and Washington, original 
and selected poetry and choice extracts from 
the best sources of current literature help 
to enrich the columns of the paper. 


¥. THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN. 


Vhe Weekly Republican maintains its rep- 
utatien as the best weekly review of Ameri- 
can life anywhere published. It presents in 
compact form and convenient arrangement 
all the important news of the week, with 
special regard for New England news. It 
contains the chief editorials and literary 
features from the seven daily issues, care- 
fully and attractively arranged. It has 
a special department of agricultural mat- 
ters and always a bright and readable 
story. It is an ideal newspaper for thought- 
ful and intelligent people everywhere who 
wish to keep in touch with New England 
news and sentiment. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
THE DAILY REPUBLICAN: $8 a 
year. 
THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN: $2 a 
year. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN: $1 a 
year; 50 cents for six months; 3 cents a copy 


FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 


The Weekly Republican will be sent free 
for one month to those who wish to try it. 


Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, — fz ‘se hehe suc: 
i ‘ tion of young women, 

baildings unsu: for comfort and health, Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove ;lake for rowing and skating. 
Classical and oo course of study ; also. preparatory 
and jonal. Year commences Sept. 11. Tab. loo to 
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Those who read The Lottery 
Ticket by J. T. Trowbridge as it 
appeared in the Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to know that it has 
been issued in book form by Lee and 
Shepard. The exigencies of publi- 
cation in a periodical necessitated 
some -condensation, but the book, 
with its broader scope, permits of a 
more thorough rounding out of the 
story, and several chapters are here 
to be found which are not in the 
original. The story is a pleasing 
one and in every way is suitable for 
the young. Additional interest is 
gained by the introduction of quite 
a number of excellent illustrations. 


The last two volumes of The Twen- 
tieth Century Series, published by 
the Frederick A. Stokes Co. of New 
York, are I Married a Wife, by John 
Strange Winter, and Diana’s Hunt 
ing, by Robert Buchanan. ‘The lat- 
ter concerns itself with the infatu 
ation of a play-writer with the actress 
who leads his drama to success. He 
makes up his mind to run away with 
her to America, but in the next to the 
last page he concludes to remain 
faithtul to his wife. The story is 
well developed and the characters 
are strongly drawn. Winter’s I Mar- 
ried a Wife is a quiet little satire on 
the woman-with-a-fad, of the day. It 
is pleasantly written and exceedingly 
readable. Mrs. Brodie’s two daugh- 
ters are the women, one of them of 
the studious intellectual type, the 
other with ‘slumming’ proclivities. 
It is the second of these daughters 
who becomes the wife. The elder 
lady in discussing the trend of her 
daughters’ fads has opportunity for 
many a bright criticism on such 
courses, while the story itself, involv- 
ing the man who married, gives addi- 
tional weight tothe criticism. The 
volumes are beautifully printed, with 
one or two illustrations each, and are 
attractively bound in bright buckram 
with appropriate cover designs. 


Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library 
has just completed the first year of 
its existence and has issued once 
each month a volume of interest. 
In general these books are inexpen- 
sive reprints of successtul books 
already published in bound editions, 
and have included three of Craw- 
ford’s novels, two by Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward, The Stickit Minister, 
by Crockett, and A Strange Elope- 
ment by W. Clark Russell. The 
three latest volumes of the series 
are The Last Touches, by Mrs. W. 
K. Clifford, A Tale of a Lonely 
Parish, by F. Marion Crawford, and 
Miss Stuart’s Legacy, by Mrs. F. A. 
Steel, all of them successful novels 
of the past two or three years. 


Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library is one which is well adapted 
for casual reading on the train or 
at home. It includes at the present 
time nearly two hundred volumes 
which have been contributed by 
successful authors, both American 
and foreign. Only the best and 
choicest reading enters into this 
series, a high standing having been 
maintained from the very beginning. 
Among the recent books in this 
library may be noted The Wrong 
Man, by Dorothea Gerard ; In the 
Day of Adversity, by John Bloun- 
delle-Burton ; A Self-Denying Ordi- 
nance, by M. Hamilton; The Lost 
Stradivarius, by J. M. Falkner; The 
Desire of the Moth, by Capel Vane ; 
and Mistress Dorothy Marvin, by 
J. C. Snaith. One wonders where 
these successful publishers are able 
to obtain material of such even 
quality for their semi-monthly vol- 
umes. 





An independent volume, published 
also by the Appletons, is a transla- 
tion by Mary J. Safford of George 
Ebers’s In the Blue Pike, a romance 
of German civilization at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century. 
Ebers’s works have long attracted 
the attention of our cultured readers, 
and the list which has been done 
into English by the same publishers 
is along one. As a translator, Mrs 
Safford is well known, and her work 
merits the highest praise. 


Everyone has pleasant memories 
of A Spinster’s Leaflets, in which 
two or three seasons ago Alyn Yates 
Keith made her bow to the literary 
world. A later volume, a Hilltop 
Summer, gave a charming view of a 
New England village of the more 
retired sort, anda third book by the 
same hand has just appeared,entitled 
Aunt Billy. Aunt Billy, who was 
quite a character, givesthe subject 
for the first of half a dozen bright 
sketches, of which there may be 
mentioned A Limited Angel, A Way 
side Character and A _ Desultory 
Club, the latter of which in these 
days of women’s clubs everywhere is 
indeed amusing, since we learn that 
it was a club with rather indefinite 
aims. The volume is prettily pre- 
sented with an attractive cover de- 
sign and unimpeachable letter-press 
by Lee & Shepard of this city. 

An attractive little Complete 
Pocket Guide to Europe appears 
from the press of Cassell & Co., 
revised and edited by Edmund C. 
Stedman and compiled by Edward 
King. It describes within the 
limits of a handy volume a tour 
through Europe, giving all impor- 
tant information in regard to steam- 
ship and railway journeys, hotels and 
places of interest. There are 
numerous maps of different cities 
which will prove of assistance to 
visitors, and the entire volume is of 
a size convenient to be carried in 
the pocket. 


An exceedingly pleasing little 
volume, treating of Nature in her 
numerous aspects, is the Broken 
Notes from a Gray Nunnery, by 
Julia Sherman Hallock, published 
by Lee and Shepard. The gray 
nunnery is not such in fact, but is a 
New England country home which is 
here presented under Summer's sun 
and Winter's storm. ‘These notes 
are charming little bits of observa- 
tion, the snows of January, the ad- 
vent of the birds,the ravishing odors 
of April, the clear skies of Summer, 
the brilliant woods of Autumn, and 
then again to Winter, when ‘the eve- 
ning lamp points to beloved volumes 
and beckons us to high thoughts’ 
in their delightful company. The 
book is bright and readable, and 
very neat within and without. Many 
illustrations inserted in the text give 
to it added attractions. 


Macmillan’s Miniature Series has 
practically completed a very success- 
ful year of publication. The volumes 
are neat in appearance, readable, 
convenient in size for the pocket, 
and withal clearly printed. Two 
forms are presented, one an eco- 
nomical paper-covered set, and the 
other charmingly bound in cloth. It 
will be remembered that earlier vol- 
umes of the series included Shaks- 
peare’s England, by William Winter, 
and that delightful Friendship of 
Nature, by Mabel Osgood Wright, 
The quality of the text has been 
maintained at the same high stand- 
ard, and in the recent issues some 
excellent works are given. One of 





the late numbers is entitled The 
Aims of Literary Study, by Hiram 
Corson, a number of essays which 
were first published in Poet-Lore. In 
the last two volumes of the year, one 
of which is due with the coming 
month, Amiel's Journal, translated 
by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, is given. 
This diary, published in Amiel’s own 
language about ten years ago, has 
many attractions for cultivated 
readers, and the presentation of it 
in such excellent form will be 
welcomed by many. 


The series of Little Journeys for 
the present year includes a dozen, 
which have for their objective points 
the homes of as many American au- 
thors, three of which have been ac- 
complished within the first quarter 
of the year, the authors being Emer 
son, Bryant and Prescott. The idea 
does not claim to be a new one, but 
rather a new presentation of an old 
one, for with a single exception they 
were issued nearly or quite fifty years 
In 1853 the late G. P. Putnam 
began the publication of Homes of 
American Authors, from papers 
which had been prepared for him by 
a number of young and rising au- 
thors. These papers were devoted 
to descriptions of the homes of rep- 
resentative authors of the time. 
Within the half century which has 
passed, these younger men _ have 
made their mark in the literary world 
and have passed on — two excepted, 
Parke Godwin and Edward Everett 
Hale. The Little Journeys have, 
therefore, a double interest to readers 
of the present day; they are con- 
temporary sketches of American 
authors and are among the earlier 
efforts of those who wrote them. A 
single new one is introduced by EI- 
bert Hubbard, the editor of the 
series, who chooses to present to us 
the home life of Walt Whitman. 
The series is issued in pamphlet form, 
small octavo, and is inexpensive. It 
is published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
of New York. 


ago. 


Since the publication of the witty 
book for young people, entitled 
Tommy Toddles, the publishers have 
been somewhat beset with inquiries 
in regard to its authorship. Valued 
correspondents have taken forgranted 
that it-was the work of John Ken- 
drick Bangs, and that *‘ Albert Lee,’ 
on the title page, was a pen-name; 
and the question has been asked: 
What reason had Mr. Bangs for not 
claiming it? It may therefore be 
stated, as a matter of interest to the 
many kind readers of the book in 
question, that Albert Lee is as cer- 
tainly a real person as Master Tod- 
dles and his adventures among the 
animals of a Noah’s ark are certainly 
imaginary. 4 


Some of the critics in reviewing 
The Crime of the Century — Dr. 
Ottolengui’s latest book — refer to 
the author as Signor Ottolengui, and 


express surprise that a _ foreigner 
should show such intimate knowl- 
edge of New York life. It is proba- 
ble that because the theme of the 
book is penology that the critics 
have confounded the name of the 
author with Dr. Ottolenghi, the Ital- 
ian, who has aided Lombroso in his 
work. Not only, however, is Dr. 
Ottolengui an American, having 
been born in Charleston, S. C., but 
itis interesting to not® that The 
Crime of the Century . as written 
before he had read eith  Lombroso 
or Nordau, whose views he is cred- 
ited with having introduced into fic- 
tion. 


ARBORICIDE, 
{Louise Imogen Guiney in The Cen: 
A word of grief to me erewhile : 


We have cut the oak down in our | 


And I said: “ Ye have bereave: 
The song-thrush and the bee, 
And the fisher-boy at sea 
Of his seamark in the even ; 


And gourds of cooling shade, to lic 

Within the sickle’s sound; 

And the old sheep-dog’s saffron ey, 

Of sleep on duty’s ground ; 

And poets of their tent 

And quiet tenement. 

Ah, impious! who so paid 

Such fatherhood, and made 

Of murmurous immortality a car; 
trade.” ; 


For the hewn oak a century fair, 
A wound in earth, an ache in air. 
And I said: ‘* No pillared height 
With a Summer dais over, 
Where a dryad fled her lover 
rhrough the long arcade of light 
Nor ’neath Arcturus rolleth mor: 
Since the loud leaves are gone, 
Between the shorn cliff and the s 
Pan’s organ antiphon. 
*Twas nameless envy fed 
This blow at grandeur’s head ; 
Some green reproach o’erdue, 
Degenerate men! ye drew, 
That for his too plain heavenlii 
rates ye slew.’ 
MAGAZINES. 

‘Time and the Hour,’ in 
weeks of its existence, has n 
self an essential in Boston } 
holds. It does not claim t 
summary of events nor to hav: 
responsible mission to fulfil. I: 
represents what people are 
at clubs and dinner tables 
things—not cranks nor zeal 
the people we all meet ar 
It is quite remarkable, inthe | 
yet kindly paragraphs of Ta 
and his 
tireiy the usual conventio1 
is disregarded. Some local fi 
have been handled with telling 
and some bubbles pricked a: 
let in on dark places, hithert: 
voted to sacred gloom. The 
osophers of Time and the H: 
most laughing philosophers, 
they obviously have among t 
one or two keen weapons. S 
articles have appeared from 
garet Deland, Miss Mering 
Louise Chandler Moulton, |! 
la Rose, Henry Merwin, 
Throop and F. B. Sanborn 
number having some feature 


associates, to see | 


The April Art Amateur is at 
Mr. Marks must pardon us fo: 
stantly finding his column mu: 
most interesting writing 
paper. That, of course, is no! 
should be: for it is writte: 
tists more than for art amateurs 
There are some interesting drawi! 
by Sir John Millais, quite sut 
ly amateurish. There are 
ing talks on China Painting, | 
Painting, Hints for Young > 
tors and, strange to say, some 
on Elementary—Drawing ab: 
last thing an art amateur ca 
concern herself about. How 
joking apart, the magazine sa' 
avery real longing in our | 
American womanhood to learn s 
thing more about art. The 
is very real, and they can 
take prolonged courses in drawi! 
and esthetics, nor is it certa 
it would do them any good 
did. 

Mrs. Ole Bull writes interesting 
of her distinguished husband 
Cambridge Magazine for 
Once, she says, when he was 
trip to the North Cape wher¢ 
midnight sun is seen, ata | 
station where the mail was | 
taken from the steamer f 
interior, hundreds of peasants 4s 
sembled to greet him. The captai® 
and passengers were easily p¢! 
suaded to wait until the people 
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should have heard the violin on 
that midsummer day under the 
friendly sky. The appreciation of 
peasant audiences often moved him 
deeply, for he*knew their sincerity 
and would give them his best. Ole 
‘ul! dearly loved his island home, 
ys In the autumn days when 
the guests had gone, after coming 


nto the music-room, cheerful with 
wood fires and candles, the storm 
without promised seclusion and 
rempted him to do the best work, 


ften far into the night. When the 
fre and candles had burned low and 
e shadows seemed the intruding 
spirits of the storm, then the notes 
vould be thrown aside and _ that 
wonderful instrument, a soul in the 
hands of its master, would voice the 
est without and the peace with- 
Mrs. Bull says that sometimes 
traveling her husband would 
take a fretful child from a_ tired 
er’s arms and sooth it to sleep. 
children of his native town 
were very fond of him and would 
low him to his concerts, waiting 
walk home with him afterwards, 
sometimes by the hundreds. 


Popular Astronomy for April con 
tains a number of interesting items 
In the first place, it 
has deemed The Commonweath a 
reliable source of scientific news and 
has used two articles from this de- 
partment. The editor presents an 
irticle on Mars which accompanies 
the map of that planet from Mr. 
Lowell’s volume, and he gives in 
his article an excellent abstract of 
what Mr. Lowell believes in the 
matter. Considerable space is de- 

‘ted to variable stars, H. C. Wilson 

ribing the spectrum of Mira 
Ceti, P. S. Yendell giving facts with 
to U Pegasi, and W. E. 
Sperra presenting his observations 
ff the stars of short period. Many 
iseful tabulations, a series of notes 
mnveying the latest news and other 
“mitter of interest are combined in 
in issue of exceeding interest. 


} saan . 
ind articies. 


reference 


the names of David A. Wells, 
Herbert Spencer, and Cesare Lom- 
broso on the cover of Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly for April 
at once arrest attention. Mr. Wells 
in this number brings his account of 
faxation in Literature and History 
down through the middie ages, and 
shows that squeezing the Jews was 
then the makeshift for a financial 
system with many European poten- 
Mr. Spencer concludes his 
series of papers, on Professional In- 
stitutions with a general review of 
the subject, calling attention to the 
necessity in past times of domination 
that now appears irksome to many 
and showing how useless are statutes 
that do not conform to the natural 
laws of society. Prof. Lombroso has 
written for the Monthly an account 
of The Savage Origin of Tattooing, 
showing‘also its development among 
criminals. Prof. John Trowbridge, 
f Harvard, has an illustrated article 
yn the x rays. 


tates. 


(he Cambridge Magazine will 
ippear in enlarged form with the 
May number. It is the boast of the 
publishers that this is the only high- 
class illustrated monthly magazine 
of general literature selling at five 
cents a copy or fifty cents a year. 


lhe March Arena introduced its 
readers to Prof. J. Heber Smith, 
M.D.. who for many years has held 
an important chair in the Boston 
University School of Medicine, the 
leading Homeepathic Medical Col- 
ege in the United States. In his 
first paper Dr. Smith discussed the 
desirability of disposing of infected 
bodies by cremation. In the April 
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Arena, this eminent educator opens 
a series of papers on Man in His 
Relation to the Solar System, as a 
proper subject for scientific _ re- 
examination. Dr. Smith’s second 
paper on this topic is announced to 
appear in the Arena for May. 


BE YE IN LOVE WITH APRIL-TIDE. 





From Clinton Scollard’s Hills of Song. 
Be ye in love with April.tide ? 
I’ faith. in love am I! 
For now ‘tis sun, and now ‘tis shower, 


And now ‘tis frost, and now ’tis flower, 
And now ‘tis Laura laughing-eyed, 
\ad now ‘tis Laura shy 


Ye doubtful days, O slower glide ! 
Still smile and frown, O sky! 
Some beauty unforseen I trace 
In every change of Laura’s face ; 
Be ye in love with April-tide ? 
I’ faith, in love am I! 





NOTES. 


Anthony Hope Hawkins, who as 
author drops his last name, is en 
gaged to marry Evelyn Millard, who 
is now playing the part of the Prin- 
cess Flavia in Mr. Hope’s Prisoner 
of Zenda at the St. James theatre, 
London. Miss Millard has been on 
the stage three vears, making debut 
in the title role of The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray. Hope was captivated 
by her personation of the princess 
in his play. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison has just 
finished a new novel which will pres- 
ently be published, and she will 
soon sail for an extended visit in 
Europe. 

Mark 


the 


Twain has recovered from 
illness that threatened him 
during his lecturing tour in Aus- 
tralia and had a_ remarkably 
young-looking photograph portrait 
taken, which The Bookbuyer prints. 


has 


The Critic says of Selections from 
the Poetry of Robert Herrick, 
edited by Prof. Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., (Ginn & Co., publishers) 
that the selections are made withcom- 
mendable taste and judgment and 
the work throughout is a model of 
good editing. 


The investigations of the past 
twenty years have developed a new 
department in chemistry called 
Stereo-Chemistry, which concerns 
itself with the space relations of 
atoms, the interpretation of structu- 
ral formulas, etc. Charlotte E. 
Roberts, Ph.D., Professor of Chemis- 
try in Wellesley Coilege, under the 
title of Stereo-Chemistry presents in 
a somewhat elementary and compact 
form the most important principles 
and results, with an account of Von 
Baeyer’s work anda chapter upon 
the light thrown on theoretical prob- 
lems by stereo-chemistry. There 
are also references to the literature 
of the subject. The book will 
appear in May. D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, are the publishers. 


Apropos of the Duke of Argyll’s 
new book on The Philosophy of 
Belief, Harold Frederic says in his 
cable letter to the N. Y. Times; 
“If some plain George Campbell 
had written this extraordinary far- 
rago of egotism, misinformation, 
and fanatical nonsense, it is certain 
enough that he would have had to 
publish it at his own expense, and 
equally clear that if any journal 
afterward gave ‘o it critical atten- 
tion it would be savagely to deride 
everything about it; but ever since 
I have been in England I have noted 
the curious fact that nobody ever 
says publicly what he thinks about 
the Duke of Argyll. It is not neces- 
sarily snobbishness, for other Dukes 
get roughly handled on occasion, 
and it is certainly not affection, for 
no man of these islands lives 


with fewer friends. In some unac- 
countable way he has managed to 
disarm criticism, which is always 
tugging in the leach to get at him, 
and even the freest-spoken papers 
deal gently and gingerly with his 
preposterous book.” 

The Cornhill Magazine is about 
to be put in charge of a new editor. 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey is to suc- 
ceed Mr. Payn. The change is 
caused by the continued illness of 
the latter. Mr. Payn has been con- 
fined to his room in a wheeled chair 
for many months and he does not 
look forward to an early improve- 
ment in hiscondition. Mr. Strachey 
has been known as the author of 
some excellent work in the Specta- 
tor and other periodicals, and he 
has published one or two books, but 
his name is not widely known, 


Paul Verlaine’s memory is to be 
perpetrated by placing a marie 
bust in the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg. It will be not far from those 
of Banville and Miirger, and will be 
adorned by bas reliefs of scenes 
from Verlaine’s works. It is to be 
made by the sculptor Niederhausen. 
The cost will be defrayed by the 
publication of a work devoted to 
Verlaine and his masterpieces, in 
which 


many admirers of the poet 
are to collaborate. 
Mrs. A. L. Wister, who lives in 


Philadelphia and is well known for 
her translations from the German, 
has a granddaughter who is a great 
favorite with Miss Agnes Repplier, 
the writer, and with many other 
grown persons who know and are 
fond of the little girl for her pretty, 


obliging ways. This is what the 
child says about herself and her 
manner. ‘I am not very pretty nor 


very wise. I must try to make my- 
self attractive by being pleasant and 
of service. Otherwise I shall not be 
liked.” As she certainly is very 
much liked, it would appear that she 
has carried out her thoughtful deci 
sion. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
that they will include in their series 
of the Writings of the Fathers of the 
Republic, the Works of James Mon- 
roe, edited by S.M. Hamilton. Mr. 
Hamilton has, for a number of years, 
had charge in the State Department 
in Washington of the series of manu- 
scripts in the National Historical 
collection. The Works of Monroe 
will be completed in four volumes, 
and the first volume is expected to 
be in readiness early in 1897. 


Macmillan & Co., New York will 
begin immediately the publication 
of a new edition of the works of 
Lord Byron, both verse and prose, 
edited by Mr. W. E. Henley. The 
poems will be arranged, so far 
as possible, in strict chronological 
order. The prose will consist of all 
the letters (public and private) and 
the diaries, removed from their en- 
vironment in Moore’s narrative, to- 
gether with whatever new material 
the editor has been able to obtain, 
and annotated to explain allusions 
originally obscure or veiled of set 
purpose. Besides the ordinary edi- 
tion, there is to be a limited issue, 
on hand-made paper, with proofs of 
the portraits. 

Among other publications from 
the same press are An English 
translation of Prof. Adolf Harnack’s 
Christianity and History, made with 
the author’s sanction, by Mr. T. 
Bailey Saunders, who also prefixes 
an introductory note; a volume of 
Mathematical Papers, read at the 
International Mathematical Con- 
gress held in connection with 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, 1893, and edited by the 
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Committee of the Congress, E. Hast- 
ing Moore, Oscar Bolza, Heinrich 
Maschke and Henry S. White; a 
romance with the curious title ‘ The 
Courtship of Morrice Buckler; Being 
a Record of the Growth of an English 
Gentleman During the Years 1685- 
1687, under Strange and Difficult 
Circumstances, Written Some While 
Afterward in His Own Hand, and 
Now Edited by A. F. W. Mason.’ 
General Grant, writes Mary 
Anderson in her Recollections, had a 
remarkable memory for faces. Some 
years after, | was met at the door ot 
the hotel in Washington by a man 
who greeted me in a cordial manner. 
Not recognizing him, I told him 
that he must have made a mistake, 
as I had never seen him before. 
‘So you forget your early friends so 
easily, Miss Mary!” he answered ; 
“J am General Grant.” In my 
embarrassment I could only excuse 
myself by saying that my mind was 
still on the rehearsal I had just left ; 
that he had so changed, ete. 
Yes,” he answered, laughingly, “1 
have grown thinner and paler; I 


am no longer President, you see, 
and am _ consequently less ban- 


queted.”” In various other meetings 
with himI always found the great 
soldier modest, simple and unas- 


suming, 


Here is a characteristic letter of 
the late Thomas Hughes, written to 
a young gentleman, which the N, Y. 
Tribune prints for the first time : 


Dear Boy (for you must be a boy still): 
You ask whether Tom Brown was ‘a real 
boy’ as ‘it would be so much nicer to 
think that he was a real boy than to know 
that he only existed in a story.’ No, he 
wasn’ta real boy (unless, indeed, on your 
side‘ boy’ is a noun of multitude), He 
was (and I hope is still, and so far as an old 
boy of seventy-three can judge, certainly is) 
at least twenty boys, for I knew at least 
that number of T. B’s at Rugby, and there 
were no doubt as many at a dozen other 
of the public schools. 

What I wanted was, to draw the average 
Knglish boy, who came from a good pious 
English country home; not particularly 
clever or studious, but with good Church 
catechism training, which wouldn’t let him 
be an idle loafer, though he might look on 
the masters as ‘ the other side’ in the educa- 
tion game, and so long as they played the 
game fairly, would respect and like them, as 
he did ‘ the other side’ at football. 

If you want to find a specimen on your 
side you will find one of the type at Hymen 
ranche in the Pan Handle of Texas, where 
our youngest boy is the managing partner 
of acattle ranche. He never could take 
kindly to Latin, Greek or mathematics, but 
he learned “to ride, shoot and ‘tell the 
truth,’ which was (according to Herodotus) 
considered the best result of the higher edu- 
cation amongst the persons of 2,000 years 
ago. Almostall such boys get fond of good 
healthy literature later on, and regret that 
they didn’t ‘sap’ at school, but I doubt 
whether they would have made half as good 
Englishmen even if they had learned to turn 
out good ‘longs and shorts’ or Greek 
alcaics before they left school Yours very 
truly, THOMAS HUGHES, 

Chester, 3 11#'95. 


The unpublished correspondence 
of Victor Hugo is being put in shape 
for the press and will probably be 
accessible to the public this summer. 
It is said that the series ‘reads like 
a novel.’ It will be published in an 
English translation not long after 
the appearance of the French edi- 
tion. 


Speaking of Mr. Crockett’s Cleg 
Kelly, the Springfield Republican 
thinks it an unfortunate thing that 
the author has a reputation to sus- 
tain asa humorist. ‘There is no 
more terrrible incubus for a man 
who is planning to turn out three or 
four books a year. Mr. Crockett 
has a vein of rich and genuine fun, 
but when he deliberately essays the 
facetious the result is saddening. 


Hall Caine has confessed that he 
finds his plots in the Bible; it re- 
quires no close analysis to see that 
Mr. Crockett depends chiefly on the 
It is 


same source for his humor. 
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an excellent jest- ‘book i in the init 
of a clergyman, but is in danger of 
over-use. To say that ‘ With his 
papers under his arm Cleg was in- 
capacitated for warfare, being, like 
Martha, much cumbered with serv- 
ing, does not add sufficient point to 
justify the use of scripture for fun- 
making. Mr. Crockett is too fond, 
also, of the figure of speech which 
the Greeks called zeugma, a source 
of incongruity which amuses at rare 
intervals, but soon palls.” 


Mr. Robert Barr, whose new 
novel, A Woman Intervenes, has just 
been published by the Messrs. Stokes, 
was born in Giasgow some forty 
years ago, and when only four years 
old was taken to Canada. He grew 
up to the trade of a carpenter, and 
with ripening aspirations fitted him 
self to become a teacher. ‘Tiring of 
this vocation, or rather passing 
through this period of training, he 
entered the ranks of journalism, 
and began his acquaintance with 
American life on the editorial staff 
of the Detroit Free Press. Here he 
found congenial occupation for his 
groping talents, and very soon he 
became known far and wide by his 
sketches written over the nom de 
guerre of ‘Luke Sharp.’ And now he 
s able to write ‘novelist ’ after his 
iname with distinction. 


At the quarterly dinner of the 
Omar Khayyam Club in London, 
where Hardy, Henry James, Holman 
Hunt, Bryce, and many other lights 
were gathered, a letter was read from 
Swinburne, who never goes to public 
places nowadays, but who has numer- 
ous interesting things to say of Fitz- 
gerald’s immortal translation. As 
to the greatness of the Rubaiyat, he 
says: “I know none to be com- 
pared with it for power, pathos, and 
beauty in the same line of thought 
and work, except possible Ecclesi- 
astes. and, magnificent as that is, I 
can hardly think its author compar- 
able to Omar either as philosopher 
or poet.” In the same letter he re- 
counts how in 1860 he and Rossetti 
bought the first editions of this great 
work at a bookstall for a penny each, 
they having fallen absolutely dead 
at the published price of 1s. Now, 
Harold Fredric says, they are scarce 
at $8. 

Mrs. Harrison, the novelist, who 
writes under the name of ‘ Lucas 
Malet’ is a daughter of Charles 
Kingsley, and adopted a pen-name 
in order that her work might make 
its own way and be judged on its 
own merits. 


The story of the success of Lorna 
Doone, as given by G. Eyre Todd in 
Chamber’s Journal, stands in need 
of a good deal of confirmation. He 
says that for months it lay dead on 
the publishers’ shelves until the 
Princess Louise married the marquis 
of Lorne, when the similarity be- 
tween the name of her husband and 
that of Mr. Blackmore’s heroine 
caught the public eye, with the 
result that the stock of Lorna Doone 
was immediately exhausted, and a 
new edition called for. 


Years ago Beaudelaire wrote an 
attack upon Belgium and_ the 
Belgians. He never saw fit to print 
it. It passed into the hands of M. 
Grelot, a French collector of MSS., 
and after his death a while ago it 
was secured by a Parisian publisher. 
He made arrangements to print it 
recently, but the heirs-at-law of 
Beaudelaire were in the field in- 
stantly and threatened to appeal to 
the courts if the work were brought 
out. This seems to have effectually 
tied the hands of the publisher and 
the work is left in the oblivion to 
which it probably belongs. Apropos 
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of this in enteeté all the manner in 
which an author’s reputation is 
trifled with by his ‘posterity,’ a 
professor of Berne has come forward 
in a German magazine devoted to 
such matters, the Biographische 
Blaetter, and demanded that the 
laws of biographical art be defined 
and established. It iscertainly time 
that the duties of literary executors 
at least were clearly formulated. 


Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins is a 
slight, fair man of about thirty-two, 
with an easy, affable manner, and is 
the son of a clergyman — the Rev. 
E. C. Hawkins, vicar of St. Brine’s 
Fleet Street — whose work as one 
of the liberal minded, progressive 
clergy is well known in London. 
Mr. Hope writes a closely written 
and tiny but legible hand, the lines 
on the sheets of minuscript starting 
about an inch from the edge of the 
paper at the top and descending in 
a gradual slant to the bottom. 
“Just a fad, you know,” explains 
Mr. Hope. “I write everything in 
that slanting form.”’ 

Sarah Grand has quite recovered 
her health, and is to be met with 
frequently at London evening par 
ties, where she is always introduced 
as ‘ Madame Sarah Grand,’ although 
her real name, Mrs. Haldane Mc 
Fall, is now well known. 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s new novel, 
Tom Grogan, is to be published in 
book form by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Those who have followed it as 
a serial have recognized it as an ad 
vance on Colonel Carter of Carters 
ville. It strikes a deeper note than 
that; it deals with more dramatic 
situations, most of which are pecu 
liar toour own day; and the char 
acters are portrayed with a firmer 
hand. ‘Tom Grogan, a woman con- 
tractor, is one of the strongest and 
most striking figures in modern fic- 
tion —strong and masterful as few 
men are, and yet a noble woman and 
devoted mother. The labor question 
is a leading motive, yet itis not dis 
cussed by the author, but is pre- 
sented with graphic force in the 
dramatic development of the story. 


John Hay, though he has long 
spoken and written French, German, 
and Spanish fluently, disclaims mod- 
estly that he has any aptitude for 
languages. He ascribes his lingual 
attainments wholly to hard study 
and close attention while filling dip- 
lomatic places abroad. 


Among the many stories now told 
about Paul Verlaine, it is said that 
the sum total of his personal effects 
consists of some papers in a table 
drawer, a bundle of MSS. in a hand- 
bag, another — the work he was en- 
gaged on last — in the portmanteau 
which was presented to him the day 
before he went to London in 1893, 
half a dozen clay pipes and a clay 
cigarette-holder, two pairs of eye- 
glasses, a hat, and a nightcap. 


Mr. Clinton Scollard has resigned 
his chair of English Literature at 
Hamilton College and intends to 
devote more time to writing than he 
has found it practicable to give 
while holding his professorship. 


This flower of rhetoric is contrib- 
uted to the collection of the Specta- 
tor: “ Looking back along the track- 

{less pathways of the future, he 
descried the footsteps of an invisible 
hand.” 

Carl Schurz, who was sixty-six 
years old last March, looks much 
younger, and preserves all the feel- 
ings of his youth. He now devotes 
allhis time to writing, having out- 
lined literary work enough to occupy 
him for a decade at least. Among 
other things, he is engaged on his 


memiors, which embrace a_ very 
active and varied career of forty- 
seven years of political, military, 
journalistic, literary, civic, and secial 
life. His most romantic experience 
was his affecting, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, the escape of his friend 
and fellow-revolutionist, Gottfried 
Kinkel, from the strong fortress of 
Spandau, where he had been con- 
demned to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment. Although taking a prominent 
part in the insurrection in the Palati- 
nate and Baden in his salad days, he 
has of late years, when 
formed an intimacy with 


abroad, 
Bismarck, 


though they are as far apart, politi-, 


cally, as the poles. Schurz is, per- 
haps, the only man who, after seeing 
service in the Civil War, and gain- 
ing the rank of major-general, pre- 
fers not to bear any military title. 


The ‘ Rambler’ in The Bookbuvyer 
says that Henry Jamesis probably the 
one native author living, of more than 
national reputation, who was born in 
New York City. And, though Amer 
ican by birth, he was 
abroad, and has lived there so many 
years that America is to him virtu 
ally a foreign land. 


Speaking of The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, Stephen Crane says: 
never been 


“T have 
in a battle, of course, 
and | believe that I got my sense of 
the rage of conflict on the foot-ball 
field.” 


Lady Burton, widowof Sir Richard 
Burton, the English explorer and 
tratislator of The Arabian Nights, 
died on March 23. She wrote an 
excellent life of her gifted husband, 
whose translations of Oriental works 
she destroyed after his death, be- 
cause she feared that their character 
would lead people to misinterpret 
the translator’s scholarly motives. 


Bishop John F. Hurst of Washing- 
ton, while on a visit to Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1890, discovered and 
bought a manuscript volume which 
proved to be the autograph journal 
of Capt. William Pote, of that part 
of Falmouth, Maine, now known by 
the local name of Woodford’s. The 
Journal was kept by Capt. Pote 
during his captivity in the French 
and Indian War, from May 1745 to 
August 1747. ‘It will be printed by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. in the 
exact language and spelling of the 
original manuscript, and will be 
bound in exact reproduction of the 
original binding—that is, in boards 
covered with faded blue paper, and 
leather back. 


The reorganization of the firm of 
Macmillan & Co. of London has 
resulted in a stock-company, which 
will be known as Macmillan & Co., 
Limited. The American firm-name 
will remain the same as_ heretofore. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press 
for early publication the book of the 
Hastings Chess Tournament, which 
will be issued simultaneously in Lon- 
don and in New York. The volume 
will contain the full official record of 
the 230 games played by the twenty- 
two competitors at this International 
Congress, these games being fully and 
carefully annotated by a_ distin- 
guished body of experts, including 


in their number the eight prize win- 
ners. 


Prof. Brander Matthews, although 
now a resident of New York, comes 
of an old New England family. He 
is the seventh in descent from James 
Matthews, who settled at Yarmouth 
on Cape Cod in 1637. His father 
was the first member of the family 
to leave the Cape. The Professor is 


the first cousin of Mr. Nathan 
Matthews, Jr., recently Mayor of 
Boston. 
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Suffolk Bureau 
of Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 
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LEND A HAND. 


We have a few copies only of th 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest 


Etching — size 11x16 inches. 


REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
11x16 inches 


TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson. 
An elegant copy. Heliotype— 
22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND, by E. Kenout 


Heliotype — 22x28 inches 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An u® 
usually good portrait. Heliotype— 
size 2cx24. 

These pictures are especially good 

for Sunday Schools, Vestries, C!u 

rooms, &c. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


Postage or express extra. 
Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & (0., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 
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THE TOTAL ECLIPSE EXPEDITION. artificial means—an _ experiment 


HE solar eclipse of next August 

is already bearing fruit, if fruit 

may be termed which comes 
really before the flower, The fact 
that it will be visible in certain por- 
tions of the globe which are not 
desert islands or arid wastes has 
caused the managers of excursion 
to go to eclipse-land and 
a view of this phenomenon is being 
held up as bait to prospective 
travellers ; and attractive bait it is, 
since one is promised the highest 
grade of company in the way of 
eminent astronomers and scientific 
ghts. The North Cape and Japan 
ure the objective points of these 

vilian excursions. 

Of course a number of scientific 
expeditions will be sent forth to 
places within the area of totality, 
and two of these at least will be 
foom American institutions. The 
observatories of Amherst and Lick 
will be those under whose auspices 
the parties will observe, the expenses 
in each case being borne by liberal 
public-spirited men of wealth. 

There is hardly need today to 
state the desirability of observations 
of the solar eclipse. The ground 
has been pretty well covered both 
) standard astronomies and special 
volumes devoted to the subject. 
[here are certain phenomena which 
we have as yet been able to observe 
only when the sun is wholly obscured. 
lhe prime reason for this lies in our 
atmosphere, which while it serves us 
asa blanket to keep our heat from 
racing away from us into inter- 
planetary space and leaving us to 
freeze, interposes no end of diffi- 
culties to the investigating scientist. 
One of these difficulties is that the 
air catches and distributes a certain 
amount of the sun’s light. This is 
spread about in all sorts of curious 
ways, being even refracted over to 
the dark side of the earth, so that 
on the darkest night some sunlight 
is presentin the air. In the day 
time this is much more evident to 
investigators, since the great source 
of the light is above the horizon, 
and the robbery of his rays goes on 
openly. 

Ever since man has been able to 
observe eclipses intelligently, it has 
been known that there are certain 
phenomena connected with the 
obscuration of the sun which are 
very interesting. Of this nature 
are the corona and the _protuber- 
ances. The corona is a pearly halo 
which surrounds the sun, extending 
far out from its disc and the pro- 
tuberances are tongues of red light 
which lie close to the sun’s edge. 
For many years both these classes 
of phenomena were invisible except- 
ing during the solar eclipse ; but, 
thanks to a discovery by M. Janssen 
at the eclipse in Indiain 1868, the 
possibility of observing the pro- 
tuberances during any of the day- 
light hours was made known, and in 
the quarter of a century which has 
elapsed these have been very closely 
studied. 

Sut it is still quite different with 
the corona. The silver glow is not 
a brilliant light, and it has been 
estimated as less intense than the 
diffused light of the atmosphere, so 
that even with the sun obscured by 


parties 


which will suggest itself to almost 
any one—the corona can not be 
seen. Much effort has been ex 
pended in trying to photograph the 
corona, all sorts of devices having 
been employed, but as yet no official 
note has been made of a successful 
process. It is true that very 
recently—so lately in fact that the 
Statement has hardly more than 
reached the country—accounts have 
been given of the success of an Eng- 
lishman. His method is suggestive 
of the x ray work, for it consists in 


_covering the plate with some 
material which is opaque to light 
but which is transparent to the 
emanations from the corona, the 





latter affecting the protected plate 
and leaving their impress upon it. 

The viewing of the corona is 
therefore the principle object of the 
expeditions, and the efforts of the 
astronomers have turned to the in- 
vention of some methods whereby 
to make most effective the very 
short time of totaleclipse. This is 
but a few minutes, never so long as 
ten and in the present eclipse only 
three minutes, and it is not an easy 
thing, to observe critically, for the 
excitement due to the novel condi- 
tions is likely to cause the loss of 
no small part of the precious time. 
In fact, no less important an institu- 
tion than Harvard College Observa- 
tory acknowledges in an official 
report a loss of efficiency due to 
precisely this cause. 

It is in these matters that the two 
American expeditions are especially 
worthy of note. The Lick party 
will be under the care of Professor 
Scheberle, who conducted the 
party, or rather was the party itself, 
to South America a couple of years 
ago. Several instruments and a 
number of observers will in this 
case practically prolong the time of 
exposure, since several observations 
can go on atthe same time. The 
Amherst expedition will prolong the 
time of totality by using a compli- 
cated instrument, each of whose 
tubes will be largely independent of 
the others yet all of them will be 
under the same _ single directive 
force. Auxiliary telescopes at 
points some distance from the main 
station will serve to save the expedi- 
tion from total loss should some 
temporary obscuration of the sun 
affect the central station. 

The instrument which will be 
used by Professor Todd, who is the 
chief of the Amherst expedition, is 
worthy of especial note. The 
amateur astronomer will realize its 
nature and its complexity when it is 
described asa group of telescopes 
mounted on the same polar-axis in 
connection with a perforated paper 
control which exposes and changes 
the photographic plates. 

But to the ordinary reader this 
brief sentence needs a bit of explana- 
tion. In the first place, since the 
sun has a motion in the heavens, it 
is necessary that the instrument 
which is to take the photograph 
should follow this motion exactly. 
This is done with al! large instru- 
ments in all observatories, clock- 
work being used for the purpose. 
Professor Todd’s first idea is there- 
fore to use a group of telescopes, 





and to fix these telescopes about the 
same axis, so that one clock in mov- 
ing this axis will keep all of the 
telescopes pointed to the sun. In 
the expedition to Africa in 1889, a 
government affair, Professor Todd 
tested his scheme and arranged 
some twenty-five instruments and 
actually shot them all off in the pre- 
scribed way; but the day was 
cloudy, so that the expedition was 
forced to record itself a failure as 
far as results are concerned. 

But efficient as might be this part 
of the system, securing as it would 
the pointing of a large number of 
telescopes at the sun with the mini- 
mum effort and expense, the problem 
is but begun. Each of these tele- 
scopes has its work todo. There 
are photographic plates to be brought 
up into place, exposed, taken away 
and others to be substituted; and 
this must be done with accuracy and 
certainty, or the whole project loses 
its value. Itis unnecessary to go 
into the details of the apparatus, 
further than to say that there isa 
pneumatic part actuated by perfora- 


tions in a_ strip of paper, which 
causes the desired change to be 
made at its proper place in the 


group. 

For example, taketelescope A. A 
hole in a certain part of the roll 
permits the escape of a little puff of 
wind which performs its allotted 
duty by causing to be uncovered the 
photographic plate of this telescope. 
Another perforation or set of per- 
forations will serve to regulate the 
time of exposure, for this must be 
different for each instrument; an- 
other puff closes the photographic 
shutter ; still another one drops the 
plate out of the way and brings a 
new one into the field of the instru- 
ment; this is uncovered, exposed, 
covered, dropped out of the way, 
and then a third plate brought for- 
ward, and so on until all the plates 
have been used. Meanwhile tele- 
scope B, actuated by its puffs of 
wind, has been able perhaps to ex- 
pose three times as many plates, 
while telescope C, with its smaller 
aperture, may have hardly com- 
pleted its first exposure. Many 
complications thus come into the 
mechanism, which must at the same 
time be as simple as possible, for 
undue complexity is not unlikely to 
cause trouble at the supreme moment 
and waste entirely the trouble and 
cost of the expedition. 

The present instrument is quite 
like that employed at Africa. It 
has a larger number of telescopes 
in the group, and it is the intention 
during the three minutes of totality 
to expose upwards of one thousand 
photographic plates. Some of these 
will be photographs of the corona, 
some will be spectroscopic bands, 
while others will be taken with the 
polariscope, presenting observations 
in all the essential and well esta- 
blished directions of research. It 
is too early to say much for or 
against this device of Professor 
Todd’s, but it may readily be seen 
that a good deal of responsibility 
devolves upon the gentleman who 
undertakes to punch the holes in 
the controlling strip of paper. 





MONG the American investiga- 
tions in astronomy there is 

one, that of Dr. J. J. See of Chicago, 
which is worthy of especial mention. 
In fact, Dr. See is one of those who 
are connected with the larger insti- 
tutions in the land and can still do 
work which is really creditable to 
the wealth of instrumental and 
financial resources in this country. 
Dr. See has taken as his especial 
field the double stars, a field which 





so far as observation is concerned 
has been admirably worked by Mr. 
S. W. Burnham, on whom as an 
amateur using his spare evenings 
for serious work has literally de- 
pended for a number of years the 
astronomical reputation of Chicago. 

Since his connection with the 
University of Chicago, Dr. See has 


done a great deal towards the 
establishment in that city of a 
healthy astronomical feeling. He 


is a graduate of Berlin, and in 1892 
presented there as his thesis a con- 
sideration of the motions and nature 
of the double stars. This line of 
research he has carried forward with 
most remarkable results, for he is 
now able to present the orbits of 
some forty of these interesting 
objects. The research includes the 
collating of observations made by 
others and the deduction of orbits 
from the gathered material, and 
represents avery large amount of 
work. This is in -a: sense prelimi- 
nary, since he is to a great extent a 
pioneer in this field, but at the same 
time, for the stars which are con- 
sidered, his orbits satisfy the obser- 
vations so well that in some _ in- 
stances the changes in the future 
will be but slight in character, while 
in many of them, in which a _ full 
course through the orbit has been 
observed, correction will be merely 
of the nature of refinement. ; 


The work is an important one, 


The mathematical relations of the 


members of the solar system are so 
well known that no inconvenience 
would result were observations to 
cease entirely for a century, but out- 
side of the system to which we be- 
long but little has been done. The 
double stars form an important 
group, and for a number of reasons 
are noteworthy. The proof of the 
existence of the law of gravitation 
throughout space depends largely 
upon their observation, yet proof of 
this has been wholly lacking in the 
past. Dr, See has found one star so 
situated that the orbit is seen exactly 
edgewise, so that the fact is evi- 
dence that the star is movingin a 
plane. Thisis important evidence 
towards establishing the universality 
of gravitation, while the motions of 
others of the stars are now known 
to be in accord with the well known 
laws, 

The double stars are revolving in 
orbits which are essentially widely 
different from those of the planets 
or thecomets. The planetary orbits 
are nearly circular, the cometary 
orbits largely parabolic, while those 
of the double stars are of great 
eccentricity. 


Two points are shown by Dr. See 
which are of considerable popular 
interest. In the previous condition 
of knowledge it was supposed that 
these stars were moving with tremen- 
dous velocity in their orbits. This 
is even now Claimed to be the fact 
by a ciass of observers who base 
their opinions on the fast disappear- 
ing hypotheses of the practice of 
spectroscopy, but two facts are 
patent, one that spectroscopy either 
has not been applied to measurable 
double stars, or else it has yielded 
no results in thisline. The velocity 
which the actual plotting of the 
orbits shows to be existent in the 
case of the double stars is not widely 
different from that of the earth in 
its orbit. Then, again, the orbits 
of the double stars do not occupy 
any particular position in space, 
they may be at any angle of inclina- 
tion to our line of sight, and they 
seem to have norelation whatever 
to the Milky Way. Dr. See’s work 
is one of importance in technical 
astronomy. 
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SPRING SONG. 
{{ Rosamund Marriott-Watson in Scribner's 


The boughs are heavy with blossom, 

The grass grows deep on the lawn 
Sweeter and ever sweeter 

The blackbird pipes to the dawn. 
The paths lie pale in the twilight, 

As pale as a ringdove’s breast ; 
The birchwood is blue and silver 

A faint rose fades in the West. 
(), air of the April gloaming, 

O, wind of the linnet’s wing - 
There is little else to be glad for, 

But my heart is glad of the Spring 


ABOUT LOOKING-GLASSES. 
HERE are conveniences of which 
we avail ourselves in our every- 
day life to which we are so accus- 
tomed that they have become neces- 
sities, and we cannot conceive of a 
time when their use was unknown. 
Such a convenience is the looking 
glass, which occupies a commanding 
posiiion in bed-room and drawing- 
room and is the most important aid 
to the toilet of man or woman. We 
meet no emergency in social life, go 
forth to no appointment, greet no 
stranger, act the part of neither 
host nor guest, without at least a 
glance into our mirror and an adjust 
ment of hair or dress, that we may 
have the advantage of appearing at 
our best. Few of us ever attempt 
to arrange our toilet even partially 
without its aid, and if we do the result 
is not apt to be such as to encourage 

much repetition of the course. 

As is usually the case with all 
those material objects associated 
with the same class of actions in 
our daily life, the mirror has been 
rhetorically endowed with certain 
moral traits for which it is supposed 
to stand. The chief of these is 
vanity; indeed, frequently it is 
vanity specialized as feminine, 
though it is still to be proved that 
women more than men are anxious 
concerning their personal appear- 
ance. There is a great injustice in 
this. Vanity shows its ugly insinuat- 
ing face in many unexpected places, 
but not in the looking-glass more 
than elsewhere, The egotism which 
makes one’s personal appearance a 
matter of such importance that it 
requires prolonged and_ repeated 
study may very properly be typified 
by the mirror. Vanity, however, is 
not shown by the care for a suitable 


appearance represented bya reason- 


able consultation of one’s glass. 

The poet advises us to see our- 
selves as others see us, a wise bit of 
counsel which may as well apply to 
our physical aspect as to our charac- 
ters. In both respects it is difficult 
advice to follow, for truly it is 
impossible to takethe placeof ourown 
reflection which from its vantage 
point in the glass sees us as others 
see us and as we can never see our- 
selves. No, even the best made 


looking-glass never gives us our 
‘counterfeit presentment ’ exactly 
asitis. A little flaw in the glass, 
a slight unevenness in its surface, 
pulls an expression into a grimace 
or smooths a distortion into regu- 
larity, so that we do not realize that 
oyr neighbor’s impression of us 
differs widely from our own, even 
when we make a study of our own 
physiognomy before the mirror. 

We can picture to ourselves the 
surprise and delight of the primeval 
maiden when she made the fascina- 
ting discovery that beneath the 
glassy surface of the pool there 
appeared another form whose move- 
ments simulated her own, whose 
bright eyes fearlessly met hers, and 
whose lips smiled responsive to her 
smile. No wonder that naiads and 
water sprites lurked in every foun- 
tain, or that the passionate admira- 
tion of Narcissus for his own fair, 
unrecognized image grew into the 
love which destroyed him. 

It is customary to reprove a child 
for studying his own image in the 
mirror, and to crush him with the 
undeserved accusation of vanity. 
No one who has intelligently studied 
the actions of a child can fail to see 
that the motive that prompts the 
little one to watch his own reflection, 
with its singular imitative motions, 
is one of purely scientific interest 
and bears nota trace of that craving 
for notice and admiration which is 
the basis of vanity. I have a 
canary bird so tame that he flies at 
will about my chamber. He is 
particularly fond of standing upon 
my handglass, where he will twitter 
and peck at his own reflection with 
the greatest enjoyment. It can 
hardly be personal vanity which 
influences the birdie in this choice 
of amusement. 

Neither does this trait of charac- 
ter cause the child to perform its 
little antics before the mirror and 
even to try various styles of decora- 
tion upon its little person. The 
experiment becomes wildly interest- 
ing from the very mystery which 
attends it ; for to the little one the 
reflection seems only another child, 
and adorning this other child is 
something like dressing a doll, save 
that the changes are produced by 
the unique method of operating 
upon himself. Intense and _ intelli- 
gent curiosity stimulates the baby’s 
experiments with the looking- glass, 
which experiments result for. him 
most satisfactorily in ever changing 
and wholly unlooked for develop- 
ments. Heshould be encouraged 
in these investigations, not rebuked 
for them. Indeed, it may be said 
that there are few adults who can 
resist the attraction of. the triplicate 
mirror, which furnishes such a 
variety of suggestive reflections ; 
and of the thousands who have the 
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curiosity to visit the ‘ Crystal | Maze,’ 
comparatively few are children. 
Even the plate-glass windows of our 
great shops send back many an 
eager inquisitive gaze or furtive 
glance from passers-by who would 
be ashamed to be detected in the 
study of their own appearance 
there. 

But why should we be ashamed of 
wishing to become better acquainted 
with our own personality? We are 
not ashamed of scrutinizing a newly 
taken photograph, and yet such a 
likeness does far less for us than our 
mirror, for it shows us as we appear 
to the world about us in one fleeting 
moment only, one mood, one ex 
pression out of the thousands which 
pass Over our countenances like the 
clouds over the sky ina changeful 
day and which are shown to us in 
our faithful mirror as if it were the 
face of our neighbor instead of our 
own. 

There is surely no vanity in wish- 
ing to fit ourselves to appear at criti- 
cal moments at our very best. Phil 
osophers tell us that such is the 
close relation between our faces and 
our hearts that if we wish to experi- 
ence a certain emotion it can be 
accomplished most easily by assum 
ing the expression appropriate to 
that emotion. This cannot be more 
easily accomplished than by care- 
fully studying the image in the 
mirror as if it were the face of an- 
other person and modifying the 
expression there pictured until it 
reaches the desired shade of mean- 
ing. Actors, readers, singers, all 
with whom facial expression is an 
important element of professional 
success do not hesitate to avail them- 
selves of the services of this faithful 
friend and critic. 

It is hardly less necessary for the 
private individual than for the public 
performer, if we may judge by watch- 
ing the human face when it is off 
guard—in a railroad train or at a 
Symphony Concert, for instance. 
Those who are chatting with friends 
and are animated and brightened 
by social intercourse do not call for 
our observation, but the solitary 
individuals whose faces are a blank, 
or are reflecting the meditations of 
their inner selves, are almost with- 
out exception singularly unattrac- 
tive. As a rule, they exhibit every 
gradation of morose expression. 
The muscles are relaxed or drawn 
into tense lines, harsh and unlovely. 
Trained faces are very desirable in 
public places, and the looking-glass 
is a most useful aid in such training. 

Two young ladies, whose bedroom 
window commanded the rear of a 
large hotel, had noticed, every even 
ing after the gas was lighted, the 
figure of a man passing and repass- 
ing one of the upper windows. The 
regularity of his movements excited 
their curiosity, and in a spirit of 
mischief they resolved to solve the 
mystery with the aid of an opera 
glass. Great was their glee when 
they discovered that the gentleman 
wore a tall silk hat which he 
removed with grace and dignity 
every time thatin his promenade 
he passed his own reflection in the 
toilet glass on his dressing case. On 
his turning, they had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting his features, and 
were much surprised to recognize in 
him an acquaintance, the elegance 
of whose street salutation had long 


been the subject of their admiration. | 


Surely it called for no less admira- 
tion now that it proved to be the 
result of careful study rather than 
of the mere accidental grace to 
which they had always attributed it. 
The old proverb says, ‘ Whatever is 
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We have got Remove te Goods 
from the Washington St. Stare 


TO OUR 


FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS 


AND THE 


PUBLIC GENERALLY: 


REMEMBER OUR CREAT 


FURNITURE 


AND 


GARPET SLE 


rHk 


John Curtin & Co. Stock 


That we bought in the month of 


must be closed out. Lhe St 


MUST BE VACATE 


Bargains in Sideboards, 
Bargains in Dining Tables, 
Bargains in Chairs, 

Bargains in Chamber Sets, 
Bargains in Parlor Suits, 
Bargains in Carpets, &c. 


Write for illustrations and price 


Chamber Sets, Sideboards, Dining 


Parlor Suits, et« 


A. McArthur & Co., 


16 TO 26 CORNHILL. 


2 Doors from Washington St. 


all is worth doing 


worth doing at 
well.’ 

It is difficult to overestimate the 
value of the mirrorin the training 
of children. Place your angry bo) 
before the glass and bid him observe 
how the flushed cheeks, the distorted 
lines, the frowning brows disfig 
him almost to deformity, and = 
will notice that even against h 
willas hegazesthe frowns subside,t 
tense lines loosen, the muscles relax 
until smoothness and good humor 
almost unconsciously ‘replace the 
ugly furrows of ill-temper. Children 
most readily take in impressions 
through the eye, and the mirror 
proves a never-failing object-lesson 
It is an object-lesson that need not 
be confined to the children, but we 
can all profit by it. 

The mora! mirror serves an equally 
effective purpose. The argumentum 
ad hominem has always been the 
most powerful one that could be 
advanced. The moment we are 
persuaded that the ugly mood of our 
friend is but a reflection of our own, 
we pause and are glad to change 
knowing that we are equally quick 
in reflecting his mental coloring 
The stage, too, is valued more high! 
in its moral influence as ‘it holds 
the mirror up to Nature.’ Realist™ 
in art and literature is nothing more 
nor less than a looking glass w! sich 
reflects accurately, often in repulsive 
ugliness, what really exists in the 


he 
iii 
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around as. It is 
we do not profit 


our own 
by the 


world 
fault if 
lesson. 

\Ve may well protest, then, against 
using the mirror asa type of Folly 


an Vanity. The profoundest 
wisdom counsels its use and tells us 
that it needs no interpreter. But 
most of all does it stand for Truth, 


rless, plain-speaking Truth, which 
rs not in pointing out our 
sical and moral ugliness and yet 
zhts to show us just as carefully 
y shade of improvement with 


which our efforts are crowned 
Happy is the man who can gaze 
calmly upon his own reflection 
ind have no wish to turn away, 


Straightway forgetting what manner 
man he is.’ 


A POT-AU-FEU. 


\ various parts of France and in 

different households the pieces 

f meat that are used in the prepara 

ns of the fotau-feu vary. Beef is 

» meat that is most commonly em 

ed in preparing 
Maria Parloa. 

)r six persons use three pounds of 

beef, six quarts of water, two carrots, 

white turnips, three 


this dish, says 


two small-sized 


9 four leeks, one large onion, one 
blade of celery, one clove of garlic, 
ne parsnip, three whole cloves, 
twelve pepper corns, two ounces of 


salt. Have the meat trussed firmly 
and put it into the pot with the cold 
water and salt. Place the pot where 
the contents will heat slowly. Skim 
carefully several times. When the 
quid begins to boil set the pot back 
where the soup will bubble gently 
and uninterruptedly for four hours. 
and wash the vegetables 
t each carrot lengthwise into eight 
ces. Cut the turnips in the same 
Cut the thread-like 
and the greenest part of the tops from 
the leeks; stick the cloves in the 

ion Put all the vegetables and 
spice in a thin piece of netting. ‘Tie 
yosely and at the end of four hours 
add to the fot-au-feu and cook two 
hours longer. At serving time put 
small, thin slices of stale bread in 
the tureen and pour two quarts of 
the bouillon over it. Serve at once. 
Put the meat on a dish and garnish 
it with the cooked vegetables. 
Serve one dish of any kind of vege- 
table you please with the meat. 


Scrape 


lanner. roots 


THE CRISPY, CRIMSON RADISH. 


\W! ['H the advent of spring, says 
/ awriter in The Household, 
comes that doubly delightful vegeta- 
ble, the radish, affording pleasure to 
the beauty loving-eyes, as well as to 
the somewhat jaded palate. 

lt is supposed to be a native of 
China; and history tells us that in 
time of the Pharaohs it was ex- 
tensively cultivated in Egypt, from 
whence it made its way into Europe, 
reaching England after protracted 
journeyings in 1548. 

\lthough containing little else than 
water, woody fibre and an acid sub- 
stance which resides in the external 
part, itis a most appetizing relish 
ind agreeable stimulant. 

few combinations in color are 
more beautiful than the clear red and 
white of the radish against the green 
of its leaf. In preparing them for 
the table, the two centre or heart 
green leaves should always be left 
on, to be eaten with the root, as they 
are both a delicious adjunct and a 
valuable assistant to the digestion. 

_ A famous French chef tells of a 
breakfast which he was once serving 
toa number of distinguished guests, 
among whom was Alexander. Dumas 
fére. In passing the radishes to the 


the 


irascible novelist, a wave of anger 
passed over his expressive counten- 





ance. He was indignant having rad- 
ishes presented him with the green 
leaves cut off. 

The daintiest way of serving rad- 
ishes is in a glass dish on a bed of 
lettuce and cracked ice, and no gour- 
met need desire a more delicious 
and appetizing breakfast than a juicy 
orange, a cup of fragrant Java and 
Mocha, a carefully broiled steak or 
chop, garnished with fried or Lyon- 
naise potatoes, and a fresh roll, sup- 
plemented and accentuated by a dish 
of crispy radishes. 

A pretty and appetizing salad of 
radishes may be made by slicing 
them in round slices on a bed of ten- 
der lettuce leaves; sprinkle with a 
saltspoonful of salt and half a salt- 
spoonful of pepper, and marinate 
with equal parts of oil and vinegar. 
Set on ice until thoroughly cold and 
serve. 


THE GROWING CHILD. 


MOTHER is too apt to take for 

granted the confidence of her 
growing son and daughter, says Har- 
Bazar. She has led them 
through childhood into young man- 
hood and womanhood. She un 
ravelled all their little perplexities, 
and has been the recipient of all 
their childish joys and sorrows. As 
children they concealed nothing. 
She assumes, without thinking, that 
this state of affairs continues into 
their adult life. She is sure she 
‘knows’ all about her children,’ 
whereas the fact may be that she 
knows nothing at all. They out- 
grew her long ago. 

When this difference began the 
young boy or girl could scarcely say. 
Sometimes it is sudden, sometimes 
gradual. It is certain that with 
adolescence a new life comes to each 
individual, and that the mother who 
would retain the trust and aid in 
forming the character of the budding 
man or woman must make a special 
effort to do so. 

It is here that mothers often make 
grave mistakes, and never regain 
the forfeited friendship of their sons 
and daughters. Some women per 
sist in treating their children as chil- 
dren long after they are grown men 
and women, and require the implicit 
obedience and blind belief of a child 
from an adult of reason and expe- 
rience. Other women make an 
equally unfortunate error in, meta- 
phorically, ‘ washing their hands’ of 
the child they have reared so soon as 
it tries to act upon its own judgment. 
‘] have nothing more to do with your 
actions. Now do as you please.’ 
That is their position. 

One attitude represses confidence; 
the other rejects it. Both are an- 
tagonistic to natural law. Children 
must become men and women,and we 
have noright to be angry at or to 
repel the idea that it isso. But 
surely we may value the friendship 
and trust and love of these men and 
women as highly as we valued the 
child’s faith and loving reliance. 
That parent is wise who perceives in 


pe! ’s 


time the change, and whostudies the 
needs of this formative period, who 


adapts herself to the new phase, and 
who begins by new methods to retain 
the child’s trust, while gaining the 
man’s confidence. 


¢¢7 TAVE a good dinner?” asked 

one man of another the 
other day. “Good!” was the sar- 
castic repetition. “Everything was 
cold but the water, and everything 
was sour but the pickles.” There 
are very few households in which 
proper attention is paid to having 
hot dishes served hot and cold 
dishes served cold. Lukewarm de- 
scribes the condition of much of the 
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food put upon the average table. Al 
dishes in which food that is meant 
to be eaten hot is to be served 
should be heated. 


HOME-MADE EXTRACTS. 


T the present season, when the 
sweet-skinned oranges from 
Valencia are in market, it is the 
proper time to prepare extracts for 
flavoring the vanilla, orange, lemon 
and almond extracts made at home 
all incomparably better than any ex- 
cept those put up by druggists in ex- 
actly the same way. It takes nearly 
a year to bring these preparations to 
perfection, and those made this sea- 
son will hardly be ready for use in 
less than six months and will be bet- 
ter yet in twelve. The foundation 
of all essences is ninety per cent 
alcohol or what was formerly known 
as spirits of wine. 

To make simple orange extract 
pare the white pith from Valencia 
orange peel. Any sweet red skinned 
Mediterranean fruit will do, but the 
skin of Florida oranges or any West 
Indian port fruit is too bitter and 
flavorless. Fill a quart bottle with 
the yellow orange peel and cover it 
with the alcoholf Let it standin a 
warm cupboard {nd shake it once in 
awhile. At the end of six months 
strain the liqueur off and bottle it for 
use. Lemon extract is prepared in 
the same way from the peel of the 
thin-skinned Messina lemons. 

Vanilla extract must be made from 
the capsule of the true vanilla, the 
wonderful orchid of South America, 
not from the common Tonka bean 
from which so much of the vanilla 
extract of commerce is prepared. 
Chop the vanilla fine and fill the bot- 
tle one-quarter full. Then fill it with 
alcohol and let it stand six months 
shaking it often. 


Die leaving the sleeping room 

in the morning, says Woman- 
kind, the windows should be all 
raised, full height, and the doors 
thrown open, to enable the fresh 
outside air to reach every corner of 
the apartment in free circulation. 
There is marvelous power in the air 
to sweeten and to purify. Very 
thoughtful people, who like things 
absolutely fresh and pure, are care- 
ful to turn back the bed-clothing in 
such a way that the air can touch 
every part which has been in con- 
tact with the sleeper. Or, better 
still, the bed-clothing is taken from 
the bed and spread upon chairs, 
near the open window. 


A 


value their complexions 
drink wine, is 
juice treated with fruits. 


PLEASANT drink offered at 


will not 


diluted. 


apple, and a pinch of sugar. 


be the only one served. 





luncheon last 


celery with a mayonnaise, 
served in bright red apples. 
top of the apple was taken off neatly, 


the meat scooped out till the walls 
inch thick, and 
the shell filled with the salad. Every 
apple rested on a bed of green cress. 
The apples want to be prepared as 
near the time of serving as possible 


were about half an 


SAPOLIO 





luncheons, where women who* 


made from orange 
The juice 
is served in tall glasses and is un- 
Into each glass is dropped 
four slices of banana, a Tokay grape 
cut and seeded, a slice from a tart 
The 
drink, of course, is intended to be 
sipped through the courses, and may 


y a week the 
salad, which was the now ex- 
tremely popular one of apples and 
was 
The 


























































































omfort in 
= Bicycling 


In every part a bicycle must 
be adjustable so as to fit the 
varying conditions of human 
anatomy. No bicycle so 


fully meets this requirement as the 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





Columbia saddles are 
the standard of com- 
fort, and the Colum- 
bia adjustable handle- 
bar is the standard of rigid, quick-adjusting 


completeness. 


Columbias in construction and 
quality are in a class by 

themselves. to all alike 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 

Many of the Columbia merits are described in 

the superb Columbia Catalogue. The book also 


tells of Hartford bicycles, $80, $60, $50, next 
best to Columbias, Ask the Columbia agent for 





it, or send two 2-cent stamps to us for postage. 








RAYMOND & PM... 
WHITCOMB’S — 
Too... “<. 


Old 


All Traveling Expenses Included. {y,,{h° Ola 


ing from New York, May 16, on the splendid steam- 
ship ‘‘ La Touraine,” of the French Linas May 23 


and June 20 0n the palatial steamship ‘ Campania.” 
Great Britain, Norway, 
Parties will leave Ltoston jul 27 and August 17 for 


of the Cunard Line; 
and July 7 on the fa- EUROPE 

Sweden, Denmark, 
ussia, Austria-Hungary, Germany, Switzerland. 
comprehensive tours through the Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, and China, the first- 
Al AN Other tours during the 
spring, summerand autumn 


vorite steamship 
“Lahn,” of North 
Italy, France, Holland, and Belgium will be visited 
in a leisurely maaner. Sojournsin the great capitals 
named date ineluding the 
Hawaiian Trip. Both this 
to California, Colorado, Alaska, the Yellowstone 
National Park, etc, 
Independent Rallroad tickets via the Boston 
& Albany, Boston & Maine, and Other Prineipa 


Lines ; also Steamship Tickets to all points, 
Send for circulars mentioning the tour desired, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opp. School Street, Boston, 


German Lloyd Line, 
and art centres. 


and the Oriental round will 
be very full and attractive. 


to prevent the rusting of the edges. 
Served in this way the course is a 
pretty novelty, though on the same 
lines as tomato shells, or those of 
green pepper for the meat or fish 
salad of a green and white luncheon. 


TOURS TO EUROPE AND JAPAN, 

The tours through Europe an- 
nounced by Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb have many distinguishing 
features which commend them to 
intelligent travelers. In the first 
place they are not hurried, and the 
sojourns in the great cities and art 
centres are sufficient to accomplish 
something. They are invariably of 
a high-class and ensure the greatest 
amount of comfort attainable both 
at sea and on shore. Aside from 
these general advantages the routes 
selected are unsurpassed for interest 
and attractiveness. Six parties of 
limited numbers are to sail from 
New York, May 16, May 23, June 
zo and July 7. Inaddition to the 
European trips, the firm will send 
its third party to Japan August 17. 
In connection with this latter tour 
there will be a three weeks’ visit to 
the Hawaiian Islands, leaving the 
East July 27. Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb, 296 Washington street, 
opposite School street, will gladly 
send a book relating to their Old © 
World tours, or one giving details of 
their Japan tour. 





LIKE A GOOD TEMPER, 
“SHEDS A BRIGHTNESS 
EVERYWHERE.” 
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Philip L. Hale 





THEODORE ROBINSON, 


HREE, or was it four, years 
back, when the award for the 
Shaw Prize fund was made known, 
it proved to have been given to a 
rather small picture of a_ single 
figure — a young French peasant girl 
lying, half asleep, in the sunshine. 
It was painted in what is known as 
the impressionist manner, with 
broken color and rather rough 
surface, but with a skill and delicacy 
of drawing, a refinement of color, 
rather uncommon to that method. 
{t was almost the first definite or 
great triumph of that method in 
America; although the painter had 
the year before won the Webb prize 
for landscape with a snow scene 
done in much the same method. 
That this prize should have been 
given, by a jury composed largely of 
artists, trained in for other manners, 
to a painter of the new method was 
in itself a great compliment to the 
artist. 

The painter, Theodore Robinson, 
must then have been about thirty- 
eight years old. It was the first 
very definite and public appreciation 
which his charming, delicate and 
unobtrusive talent had received. 
Not that success in its grosser forms 
meant much to him; but it must 
have been a very real pleasure to 
him to meet with such recognition 
from a jury of his peers. He had 
spent many years in France, leading 
the dreamy, thoughtful life of the 
French landscape painter, working 
at different times at Grez, at 
Barbizon, and last at Giverny; 
coming back every two or three 
years to renew relations at home — 
perhaps to provide for some few 
more years of life abroad. 

He was good enough to call me 
his friend; yet, perhaps because I 
was, I knew very little of his life. I 
know that he studied at the National 
Academy of New York for a little 
time, and that afterwards he went 
to Paris where he worked for some 
while with Géréme. There he learnt 
that thorough science of design 
which always distinguished his work 
and gave it such a peculiar charm 
among most /uminariste pictures. 
He was accustomed himself, at times, 
to half regret having had so much 
academic training, thinking that, 
perhaps, it detracted from the 


naiveté of his vision and workman- 
ship. I do not, however, think 
that this was true; for his feel- 
ing of draughtsmanship was so 
broad, so sympathetic, as to have 
nothing academic about it. After 
leaving the schools he worked 


much, as I have said, in the artist 
villages of France. Occasionally he 
sent pictures back to the exhibitions 
of America. I remember, ten years 
back, as a student, getting my first 
idea of what decorative realism, 
or realistic decoration might be, 
from a little picture of his at the 
National Academy —a peasant girl 
in a red bodice standing by some 
apple boughs. 

’ My firstacquaintance with him was 
at Giverny, eight years ago. I had 
gone down there, fresh from the 
schools and feeling very scared 
among the extremely clever painters 
who were at that time staying there, 
I looked forward to meeting Rob- 


inson, of whom | had heard much. 
One day, as | walked down the 
white road in the whiter sunlight, 
he looked out of the window of his 
room and asked me to come up and 
look at his pictures,and showed me 
all his work. 1 was correspondingly 
grateful for being noticed by an 
ancien, and from that time on we 
were, so far as I know, the best of 
friends. When I was trying to paint 
the inevitable big cro#/e which every 
ambitious student tackles, he helped 
me a great deal by his criticism and 
even more, perhaps, by the encourage- 
ment he gave, always mentioning 
the qualities he liked in it. 

At this time his work was rather 
in a transition stage. He and two 
or three other young Americans - 
Ritten, Taylor and Metcalf — had 
come to Giverny the summer before, 
not knowing then that the great 
Monet lived there. It may be that 
their work had been drifting in the 
direction of impressionism already. 
Pure color was in the air though 
Bastian hadn't seen it there. In 
Robinson, two forces struggled. Ex- 
treme delicacy and reticence of feel- 
ing, a most discreet technique, with 
the feeling that the old methods did 
not express all there was of beauti- 
tiful, gay, bright, in nature. Grad- 
ually, without making the change in 
a single night as some strong artists 
have done, he found a_ new formula 
for himself, which had much more 
elasticity and breadth, and yet te 
tained all of his old distinction of 
technique. Although always perfectly 
sincere in his work, he yet had the 
happy gift of stating the truth as he 
felt it without shocking people. In- 
deed, I think for him the change 
brought more of recognition and 
attention. In this way he made a 
most excellent mediator between 
other impressionists and our picture- 
seeing public. For they seemed 
able to accept his work and through it 
gradually to come to some compre- 
hension of the work of others. 

No notice of his life should go 
without some mention of the cruel 
illhealth which pursued’ him 
throughout; for through it the real 
heroism of the man, his tenacity 
of purpose and courage, were the 
better seen. He was never well, 
only at times less ill than at others. 
Yet I never heard a word of com- 
plaint from him. He would discuss 
his ill health, sometimes, as one 
might that of a third person, but 
never permitted himself to whine or 
lament his very real troubles. Yet 
this constant illness affected his 
work very much, for there were long 
periods when he was unable to lay 
brush to canvas. From this, one 
thing at least resulted: that to work 
was to him the highest of all possi- 
ble pleasures, a treat long waited 
for and eagerly desired; so that his 
work had perhaps more of gusfe and 
enthusiasm than it might otherwise 
have had. Yet there is little doubt 
that had he been stronger he would 
have produced more and more am- 
bitious work than circumstance 
permitted him. 

This little story illustrates his 
very real kindness of heart: there 
were two young married people at 
Giverny who had made a delightful 
home, and at whose house he loved 


to spend the evenings, sitting for 
the most part in the corner and 
chuckling quietly at the gay malice 
of repartee that flashed about him. 
But the lady of this house was taken 
ill and for many days lay suffering 
in her room. When she was able to 
come down stairs, she found an 
exquisite little picture (one she had 
especially admired in his studio) 
leaning against the wall. He had 
stolen quietly in and with no word 
had left the silent token of his sym- 
pathy and liking. 

He was one of the most reserved 
and unobtrusive of men, and I fancy 
the acquaintance between himself 
and M. Monet may have been of 
slow growth. But once founded it 
increased always, and I feel sure 
that he found in that quarter the 
liking and esteem that all his friends 
felt for him. Much as he saw of 
M. Monet’s work, he was in no 
sence an imitator of him; influenced 
he certainly was, as all intelligent 
young artists of this generation have 
been, to a greater or less extent. 
Here, by the way, it may be well to 
say that no Impressionists tmifate M. 
Monet any more than they do M. M. 
Pissarro, Sisley, or Renoir. They 
are simply influenced (as why 
should they not be?) by the great 
movement of this generation toward 
more of life and light in painting. 
Those great men imitated it, or 
rather carried on the movement be- 
gun by Turner, Corot, Courbet, each 
in his own way, toward the truer 
and more delicate perception of 
nature. But they are only atoms in 
a movement, and Robinson was no 
more or less an imitator of Monet 
than is Monet of Turner. 

His intimacy with M. Monet and 
his thorough understanding and 
appreciation of his work enabled 
him to write, with great authority 
and sympathy, a notice of the work 
of the master. It appeared in the 
Century four or five years ago and 
was the first serious introduction of 
his work to the American public. 
In it he took occasion to put forth 
the views of the Impressionists, and 
incidently his own, on art in general, 
and these ideas were so well and 
clearly expressed as to show that he 
had great feeling for literary style 
and form. 

This feeling was especially shown 
in his letters, which were always well 
worth the getting. They were like 
his work, very quiet and self re- 
strained, but full of sound thought 
charmingly expressed. He could 
give you in a few words all that 
was worth knowing in the place he 
wrote from, or at least all that you 
and he cared to talk about. I have 
some of them before me now, written 
in a small, scholarly hand of great 
clearness. One of the last letters I 
received from him was on a favorite 


theme of his; the necessity for 
American landscape painters to 
choose subjects personal to the 


country, smacking of the soil, rather 
than search for dull reminiscences 
of Daubigny or of Corot. He even 
thought it was to risk disarre, naif 
or, indeed, no composition at all, 
than to have it too closely modelled 
after the compositions of other 
countries or other men. 

In the last summer of his life he 
had been living in or near his native 
town in Vermont, and pleased him- 
self with the thought of coming 
back tothe soil and painting the 
scenes and objects he had grown up 
among, and loved as achild. I have 
not seen his last work, but it was 
evident, from his others, he was put- 
ting into it that American ‘note’ so 
hard for us Yankees to find and so 
hard for us to dare insisting on. 
Individual, personal, his work al- 








ways had been, but of late it hag 
acquired that touch of national: 
desirable in fine art and so s: 
found in ours. 

And so now he is dead. My fire 
feeling was a very keen grief: ang 
yet death to one who had suffered 
in life must have been a relief 4 
happiness. To him for years, ever, 
breath had been an effort. often a, 
agony —the mere act of living fo; 
him had been sustained heroism 
Now, never having flinched in the 
struggle, he is able to lay down his 
palette and rest. To many such, 
illness would have meant an unpr 
ductive life; he was able to pluck 
from suffering some beautiful flowers 
of art and to leave the world that 
much more beautiful for his 
And as to him life was such pain 
that disappointment — the failure of 
purpose — the loss of friends were not 
so cruel as the bitter duty of living 
We can feel that it was happiness 
to him not to have to breathe. 

It is we who suffer, for a loyal 
friend, a subtle artist and thinker, 
lost to us. 


STRONG CONFIRMATION 


Of the Claims Made for Dr. 
Charcot’s Kola Nervine 
Tablets. 


Chas. F. Pidgin, Census Official and 
Song Writer, Gains New 
Strength from Using 
the Tablets. 


A Member of His Family Relieved From 
Heart Trouble and Shortness 
of Breath. 


‘¢Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 

Claflin building, 20 Beacon St., Bostor 
Dec. 31, 1895. Eureka Chemical & Mfg 
Co.— Gentlemen: Your Kola Nervine 
Tablets (Dr. Charcot’s) have been used both 
by myself and a member of my family. _ In 
my own case | hada good chance to test 
them as I began their use after a period of 
brain labor and close application covering 
some eighteen months. This work was in 
connection with the State Census of Massa 
chusetts, and when the strain was removed 
I found myself quite “run down” as the 
saying is, with a continual “tired feeling” 
and muscular pains that affected one part of 
my body and then another. The Kola Ner 
vine Tablets have formed an important part 
of a treatment which leaves me today in my 
usual condition of activity. The member 
of my family suffered from heart trouble 
and shortness of breath, and the Tablets 
were used freely in critical times with mat 
fest increase in strength and a consequent 
amelioration of symptoms as a result 

It is so seldom that a medicine IS a 
specific for certain ills and does ALL that is 
claimed for it, it is a pleasure, as well as a! 
humanitarian duty, to recommend your 
preparation of Kola, and advise its use 

Very truly, 
Chas. ¥. Pidgin, Chief Clerk.” 

New England people need not be told who 
Mr. Pidgin is. His reputation as a census 
official and his fame as a composer of pop 
ular songs is not confined to his own state, 
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pain 


Fifty Cents and $1.00 per box (one 
month’s treatment). See Dr. Charcot’s 
name on box. Kola booklet free. All drug 


gists or sent direct, Eureka Chemical & 
Mfg. Co., LaCrosse, Wis.and Boston, Mass 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 
We have had a few very fine 
photographs, size 11 x 14 inches, 


made from a very excellent portrait, 
which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


J. Stilman Smith & (0. 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 
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THE MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, 


~) women over forty, 
America, seem all either 
er-dressed or painfully shabby.” 
Tl at was the criticism 
ghtful Englishman ; 
d Cr makes one 
is cause for such comment. 
often our women 
to be over-rich and all alone, 
h no interest in their lives bigger 
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of a 
and a sec- 
feel that 


seem 


han that of bedecking themselves, 
they are anxious little mothers 
several girls. The girls are re 
lent, and mother well! it 
makes no difference about her— no 
ver looks at her anyhow, and 
besides —it takes so much to 
iress the girls, and mother doesn’t 
are about clothes at all, and — 
very ‘and’ is a sorrier commentary 
than the last. 
fhe duty of careful dressing 


grows more and more imperative as 
e years come. It is foolish frivol- 


yin a mother to deck herself like 
daughter’s sister, but it is 


ilmost equally reprehensible to fall 
careless shabbiness that 


roves you to the world of little im 


to a 


tance in your own home, sO 

ilued that no one cares what you 
ear or how you look; so much a 

lish inadequate failure that you 
ive no one especially to please, no 
ne to compliment, no one to show 
respect to, by your gowning. ‘That 
unnot be so! Or, if it is, it must 
not be, and we will set about to 


mend matters. 

Women beyond youth grow either 
fat or too scrawny. Many 
women, who, when flesh first began 
to gather, might have stopped it, are 
1ow helplessly a victim to their own 
bulk. Correct poise in standing 
s absolutely imperative for large 
women. No matter how great the 
bulk, it is not inexcusably offensive 


100 


inless it be trundled in front, wad- 
lled and puffed under, shoulders 
back and down, hips back, and 


ifted, chest up, back flat, head weli 


back, chin drawn back to chest, but 
not dropped. 
Give up tight lacing at once. Let 


ur 


corsets be flexible, boned with 
agreat many bones, and carefully 


iced. Draw the lower set of strings 


snugly, but not so close that a bulge 
ff flesh pushes at the hips below 
them. Strive to get as slightly 


curved a line as possible from under 
the arm, down over the hip. Avoid 
all pinching in of the line at the 


waist Let the corset be worn over 
combination underwear. Let the 
corset cover bea knit jersey, that 


extends well over the hips, and to 
the lower edge of which buttons 
the short petticoat. The long skirt 
smade ona deep fitted belt, that 
there may be no drawing string full- 
hess at the hips. 

Your gowns must be dark, the 
material always dull of surface, no 
gleaming satins and shining silks. 
Velvet? yes; wools? yes. Bodice 
and skirt in one, princess fashion, is 
the most suitable for an_ elderly 
woman of massive proportions. 
Such a gown, cut carefully en ¢rain, 
made with sleeves drooping and 


with a deeply pointed yoke, from 
which in front hangs delicate lace 
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to below the belt, will give height, 
and * detract from bulkiness. A 


trained over-gown of velvet,open éver- 
a panel which in front hangs in un- 
broken line trom chin to dress hem, 
is dignified and graceful. The edges 
of the over-gown on either side the 
panel may be marked by rich bead- 
ing, and several corresponding lines 
may be drawn from shoulders to 
waist, in the back, and from the 
waist convergence spread over the 


train. All these lines add to the 
effect of length. A dress planned 
for a stout woman has a clever ar- 


rangement of folds under the arms ; 
a fan-like collection of pleats, with 
point at the hip, the fan spreading 
open just under the arm. ‘The folds 
are stiffened, and in side view the 
natural, and perhaps too prominent 
curve of breast line is thus con- 
cealed by the manifestly artificial, 
fan spread effect. In front and 
back view, the figure seems nar- 
rowed by its setting thus within the 
edges of the fan folds. 

For elaborate and evening wear, 
gown, princess at the back, the 
back one with an over-gown whigh 
fastens just at the breast line, and 
which from there sweeps back and 
blends with the train, is graceful 
and dignified. The under-gown fits 
closely, lace falling loosely over it. 
The lace should be thin, and may 
show perpendicular lines. A gown 
of velvet may thus be made over 
front portion of satin, the too bril- 


a 


liant gleam of the satin being 
clouded by the lace. 
Tight-fitting coats should _ of 


course never be worn. Gowns with 
bodice pointed front and back are 
not unbecoming, no matter how large 
you may be, if only you stand well 
and your waist is not pinched in. 
Trained gowns are of course the 
most suitable to large people, and 
the folds of the train should sweep 
from the waist. 

Positively never must a large 
woman indulge in conspicuous mate- 


rial; solid colors should be her 
choice. 
Rich lace at throat and about 


shoulders tends to hold the atten- 
tion from following the bulky lines 
of waist and hips, and white or 


yellow lace is thus with excellent 
effect worn with perfectly plain 
velvet. 


Deep purple, mulberry and very 
dark stone color are often more be- 
coming than black. A gown of 
dark velvet with a panel of white 
satin gold embroidered, from chin 
to skirt hem, may be worn with ex- 
cellent effect by a large woman, the 
attention being held by this straight, 
narrow panel, and the rest of the 
gown seeming all in shadow. 

Over-garments should be always 
loose and flowing, allowing the bulk 
of the figure to seem to be chiefly 
the result of the bulk of the over- 
garment. 

The woman well beyond her youth 
may no longer assume many of the 
attractive things that belong to 
youth, but dignity, stateliness, a 
graciousness of mien, may all be 
hers — and should be. 
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A "SPRING IDYL. 


HERE was an idyl the other day 

in one of the big Sixth-ave. 
shops, says the N. Y. Tribune, but 
it wasn’t in the book department. 
A young couple who had just been 
or were just about to be married, 
were selecting the bride’s humble 


outfit. They came into the wrap 
department and asked for spring 
capes. These they examined, gravely 


fingering the material, and the little 
bride resolutely glanced at the price 
mark of each before she permitted 


it to be placed over her slender 
shoulders. As she stood arrayed in 
one after another, she _ glanced 


appealingly at her companion, and 
all garments which failed to elicit 
his approval were silently discarded. 

Finally the saleswoman brought 
outa cape ofa different sort from 
the plain woollen garments she had 
been showing. It was of silk, 
trimmed with lace and a shimmer of 
jet. The little bride’s eyes lighted ; 
she forgot all about the price mark, 
and turned eagerly to her glorified 
reflection in the mirror. Her eyes 
met his, and she blushed and smiled 
consciously. ‘* How do you like it?” 
she murmured. 

“That’s the ticket, Nell,’”’ he 
replied, with quick understanding. 
“ No need of looking any further,” 

‘“But,”” faltered the bride, the 
blush and the smile beginning to 
fade as she remembered an essential 
consideration, “I forgot to ask-— 
how much is it? 

‘*Kight dollars and ninety-eight 
cents. It's a great bargain—marked 
down because there’s only a few odd 
sizes left,’’ glibly recited the sales- 
woman, 

The the blush faded 
entirely, ‘I can’t pay over $6,” 
faltered the bride, turning to the 
pile of previously shown garments. 

Her disappointment touched a 
quick chord of tenderness in her 
companion. ‘Oh, come now, miss, 
that’s too much,” he said. ‘’Taint 
worth it. You just go and see what’s 
the best you can do about it.”’ 

He winked ‘significantly at her 
behind the back of the bride, who 
was privately disposing of a tear or 
two, and tapped his breast pocket. 
The saleswoman walked away, smil- 
ing broadly, with the cape over her 
arm, and the young fellow followed 
her behind a screen, where he hastily 
counted out two dollars and ninety- 
eight cents, including many five and 
ten cent pieces. ‘it’s her weddin’ 
cape and [ want her suited,” he 
explained. “ You come back ina 
minute and tell her she can have it 


smile and 


for $6. Say there ain’t any more 
left, or something. Don’t you let 
on, now |” 


He winked again and hastened 
back to his companion, who turned 
a bravely smiling countenance upon 


him. ‘After all, Jim,’’ she said, 
“’twouldn’t ’a’ worn very well. 
Don't you like this nice woollen 
one ?” 


“No,” said he, uncompromisingly. 
‘I like that one with the shiners. 
They'll let you have it for $6, too. 
*Taint worth any more, anyway.” 

“Oh, Jim, they won’t! This isa 
one-price store.” 

The saleswoman returned with the 
cape. ‘*The lot is about closed 
out,” she said, smilingly “and in 
consideration of it being part ofa 
wedding trousseau we can let you 
have it for $6.” 

The girl glowed rosy red, and 
glanced rapturously at herlover. Then 
with trembling fingers she pulled out 
her well worn purse, while he coolly 
remarked, “ What'd I tell you ?” 

They were a _ poor, shabbily 


dressed, illiterate young couple, but 





Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1o* and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual salee more than 6,000,000 bores, 


what inthe world has that to do 
with it?) The cape was a tawdry 
combination of poor silk, cotton 


lace and cheap beads, and that had 
nothing to do with it either. It was 
the eagerly made, though unthanked 
and unrecognized sacrifice, the mak- 
ing another’s pleasure one’s own, the 
youth, the happiness, the ‘love’s 
young dream’ of it, that made the 
idyl. 


THE NORWICH LINE. 


Che water route of the Norwich 
Line between New London and New 
York is entirely within Long Island 
Sound, thus avoiding the rough 
water and sea-sickness incidental 
to ‘outside lines.’ The dining- 
saloon on these steamers is on the 
upper deck, insuring plenty of light 
and air. ‘The staterooms are $1 and 
$2 according to size and location, 
and accommodate two or more 
persons. Always ask for tickets via 
this line at the ticket offices for 
New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Harrisburg and all 
points south and west. Christian 
Endeavor members and delegates 
and their friends who contemplate 
attending the convention of the 
United Societies to be held in Wash- 
ington next July should have in 
mind the advantages of this route in 
making their arrangements. 


For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. Wins.ow’s Soo1H1NnG Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, ‘and is the best remedy for Diarr 
Twent -Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
arugeists hrougl hout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuine Syrup. 
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ONE-HALF SIZE OF GOX. 


POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 
is more popular to-day than ever before. 
ROZZONDS 
is the ideal cquettes wder—beautifying, 
vetvesinG. aa ® hecithful ar and harmless. 
A delicate, fori e@ protection to the face. 








Sco 
BOX is given free of 
AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES. 
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A" the Boston Museum, during 
the present week, Madame 
Eleanora Duse has presented a series 
of impersonations all but one of 
which were already familiar to Bos 


ton theatregoers. As contrasted 
with the Cami//e shown by Madame 
Duse on her first visit to us, her 


present characterization was some 
thing racher lifeless and indetermin 
ate. Her support was mediocre to 
a degree, and her 
ment entirely 
illusive. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, Mr 
Crane has presented, for the first 
time in Franklyn Fyles’s 
play, The Governor of Kentucky 
Asa vehicle for the display of Mr. 
Crane’s peculiar talent, the drama is 
rather conspicuously 
the impetuosity, the chivalry, the 
courtliness of the southern nature 
and the southern manner being hope- 
lessly foreign to Mr. Crane’s dry, 
quaint, deliberate New England 
personality, and  unimpassioned, 
well-considered art. Asa picture of 
Kentucky life and manners, it is 
mildly entertaining; as affording 
occasion for the picturesque, forcible 


Stage manage 


inadequate and un 


foston, 


unsuccessful ; 


and variously artistic character 

work done and delightfully well 
done, by Mr. McIntosh as ’ Daniel 
Boone Bingley, Mr. Boag as the 
would-be senator, and Mr. Arden as 
the scampish ‘man of affairs ’—all 
characterizations instinct with 


genuine southern atmosphere—the 
play becomes distinctly and memor 
ably worth the while. 

At the Boston Theatre, Miss 
Davenport has given us successful 
and sumptuous revival of Cleopatra, 
with its richness of sensuous splen- 
dors and its few excellently artistic 
impersonations, notable among them 
Mr. McDowell’s impressive and 
rightly Roman Anthony. At the Park 
Theatre, ever-amusing Charley's 
Aunt has waked tempests of harm- 
less, wholesome laughter. At the 
Tremont Theatre, merry Wang has 
sung and marched and danced a 
bright week away. At the Castle 
Square Theatre, Lucia has had bril 
liantly successful repetition. At 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre, Tony 
Farrell has won the sympathy of the 
town with the Irish joys and sorrows 
of Garry Owen. 


After two weeks of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor the Castle Square Lyric 
Stock Company next week will take 
up Vincent Wallace's Maritana, con- 
sidered by many music lovers the 
best of the lighter operas. Its music 
is extremely graceful and pleasing, 
and is full of fun, romance and 
pathos with little tragedy. The cast 
will be as follows: Afarifana, Miss 
Clara Lane; Zasarille, Miss Hattie 
Belle Ladd ; Atag, Mr. J. K. Murray; 


Don Jose, Mr. William Wolff; Dor 
Cesar de Basen, Mr. Thomas H. 
Petsse; Monjtefiori, Mr. Arthur 


Wooley ; Adcade, Mr. Richard Jones; 
Captain, Mr. John Read ; Marchioness 
de Montefiori, Miss Bertha Wilson, 
The workers in the wardrobe room 
have designed some very handsome 
costumes; the scenery plot offers 
opportunities that will be improved 
to the utmost ; and Maritana will un- 
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doubtedly be sungin snail style 
by the Castle Square Company. 


If a plethora of beautiful flower- 


ing plants, palms and cut flowers 
were indicative of Kaster, then Mr. 
Keith’s handsome playhouse had 
reminders in every corner, for one 
could hardly look in any direction 


without observing half a dozen pots 
or costly vases full 
tulips, narcissus, etc. ‘This 
feature was in itself worth the price 
of admission. On the 


ot rare exotics, 


ot roses, 


stage the 
beautiful new scene was one of the 
most 


admired features; as an art 


picture alone it should be seen by 
theatre-goer. Next week the 
Jack and Marion—return, 
and will be seen in a new sketch by 
Mrs. Evelyn Baker Harvier, entitled, 
A Fair Exchange. Many other 
interesting features go to make up{a 
splendid bill. 


every 


Masons 


The great Parisian success, The 
City of Pleasure, an exceedingly 
strong and interesting melodrama 
from the French of MM. Decour 
celles and larbe, adapted by George 
R. Sims, will be the next attraction 


at the Bowdoin Square Theatre by 
special arrangement between Man- 
agers Charles F. Atkinson § and 


Charles and 
will be 


Daniel Frohman. It 
splendidly cast and hand 
somely staged, the latter feature of 
the production being under the 
special care of Mr. Edward E, Rose. 
The leading role will be played by 
the popular actress, Elita Proctor 
Otis, and among those in the sup- 
porting company will be Charles 


Stedman, Eugene Ormonde, Boyd 
Putnam and Grace Atwell. 
The engagement of Cissy Fitz- 


gerald in The Foundling at the Park 
Theatre next week will be her last 
in Boston for at least a year, as she 
will play in London next season, 
The farce willalso be seen for the 
last times here, Manager Charles 
Frohman having decided to shelve 
it after Miss F itzgerald’ s departure. 
Che Foundling will be preceded by 
a one-act play by Augustus Thomas, 
entitled The Man U pstairs. 


The Frank Daniels comic 
company, in Smith and Herbert’s 
Egyptian opera, The Wizard of the 
Nile, will open a three weeks’ en- 
gagement at the Museum, Monday 
night, with the original cast and 
production that characterized its 
run of over six months at the New 
York Casino. The Wizard of the 
Nile is by Harry B. Smith, author 
of Robin Hood, and Victor Herbert, 
composer of Prince Ananias and 
leader of Gilmore's Band. The story 
is Egyptian, and tells of the adven- 
tures of one Kibosh, a travelling 
fmagician, which are indeed remark- 
able. Mr. Herbert’s music has 
played an important part in the suc- 
cess of the opera, and is said to be 
very fine. The orchestra will be 
doubled for the engagement The 
production is said to be one of the 
most gorgeous ever made: the cos- 
tumes are as rich as exact copies 
from the royal garments of the 
Egyptians could be. The original 
cast will be seen, including Dorothy 
Morton, Louise Royce, Walter Allen, 
Leonard Walker, Louis Casavant, 


opera 


Greta Risley, Helen Redmond and 
others, with a large chorus, the en 
tire force numbering eighty. The 
regular Wednesday and Saturday 
matinees will be given, with a 
special matinee on Monday, April 
20, Patriots’ Day. Mr. Daniels will 
appear at every performance. 

After a week of activity, the final 
costume, scenic, and orchestral re- 
hearsal of El Capitan, DeWolf 
Hopper’s latest addition to his reper- 
tory of comic operas, will take place 


at the Tremont Theatre tonight, 
where it will be given, for the first 
time on any stage, next Monday 


evening. 
John 


Mr. Hopper together with 
Philip Sousa, the popular con- 
ductor, who has written the music, 
and Charles Klein, the author of the 
libretto, are busily at work polishing 


up the few remaining rough points. 


The attraction booked to follow 
The Foundling at the Park Theatre 
is Hoyt’s A Midnight Bell, which 
will be played one week, beginning 
with a special matinee 
April 20, Patriots’ 
Bell and Laura Joyce Bell, 
identified with comic opera, will 
play Deacon Tidd and the School- 
ma’am, and they will have the sup 
port of an exce lient company. 


on Monday, 
Day. Digby 


long 


The sale of seats for the farewell 
engagement of Henry Irving, Miss 
Ellen Terry and the London Lyceum 
Company atthe Tremont Theatre 
begins on Monday morning. The 
list of plays selected for this fare- 
well week has been the subject of 
careful consideration and will be 
found highly acceptable. On Mon- 
day, April 20, The Merchant of 
Venice will be offered in its entirety 
—that is with the beautiful Act V 
retained in the performance. On 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 


nights, April 21, 22, 23, Henry 
Irving's arrangement of Shakes- 
peare’s Macbeth will have its first 


representations in Boston. Mr. 
Irving gives his creation of Macbeth 
and Miss Terry her conception of 
Lady Macbeth. The scenery will all 
be new; likewise the music by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. On Friday night 
a triple bill is to be given, consist- 
ing of A Story of Waterloo, Godefroi 
and Yolande by Lawrence Irving 
(second time in the world) and Don 
(Quixote. For the matinee of Satur- 
day, King Arthur will again be seen 
here. The short season will close 
with a special bill to be announced 
tor Saturday night. 


Owing to the phenomenal demand 
for seats for Fanny Davenport's 
magnificent production of Cleopatra 
at the Boston Theatre, this play will 
be continued one more week, the 
concluding one of the season in 
Boston and of her theatrical season 
of 1895 and 1806. The Boston 
engagement is by far the most 
successful she has ever played. The 
great Boston Theatre has_ been 
crowded to its fnll capacity at every 
performance. ‘There is no doubt 
concerning the popularity of Cleo- 
patra when presented in the sumptu- 
ous style in which Miss Davenport 
produces it. Such stage pictures 
and stage real'zm are rarely seen. 

The advance sale for the week 
has been extraordinary, and an early 
call will be necessary in order to get 
good seats, or in fact any seat. Miss 
Davenport plays nowhere else in 
New England. 

In the cast of the coming produc- 
tion of Sweet Lavender will be Mr. 
Harry Woodruff, Miss Minnie 
Dupree, Mr. Eugene Ormonde, and 
the always thrice welcome Miss 
Annie Clarke. 


Mr. Wn. 


Symthe, who is manag- 
ing Mr. 


Hilliard’s successful bill 
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this season was Mr. Gus Tho, 
first manager. Symthe and Ma; 
put The Burglar on the stag: 
began for Mr. Thomas his sy, 
with the success of that play. 


It is likely The Adventy; 
Miss Brown will return for a s,), 
engagement at the Park. \; 
McVicker who plays the part 
English school-mistress was 
eighth woman rehearsed in th, 
All the others were English. 
McVicker, who is an America; 
the only one who proved satisfac; 


The coming engagement of Henry 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry a: +h. 
Tremont Theatre will be the { 
appearance in this city of thes 
tinguished artists. 


we 


CONGRESS IN SESSION, 


Congress will not adjour: 
May 15 and every one should 
the opportunity of visiting Ww. 
ington before that time. : 
Line personally conducted rti 
leave Boston April 15 and May ¢ 
Ihe rate of $23 covers hot¢ 
modations and every expense. Sto 
over privileges. For illustrated itip 
erary address A. J. Simmons, New 
England Agent, 211 Washingtoy 
street, Boston. 
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Amusements. 


‘* The Model Playhouse of America.” 


KEITH'S“ 


THEATRE, 
WEEK OF APRIL 13. 


BOSTON. 
JACK & MARION 


MASON. 


Forty Siar Features. 


BOWDOIN Sq. mess — 


Mat. Wed. and Sat 


BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 13, 


rhe Great Parisian rwi 
Sensation, ON 


CITY O 


Elita Proctor Otis 
Extra Matinee, 


waar PLEASURE. 


Monday, April 20. = 


Evenings at 8 


WEEKS 


WITH 


SQUARE 


CASTLE theatre. 


421 Tremont St., cor. Chandler and Fer 
Tel. 977 Tremont. Branch office, SB Tr ) 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROO! 


MONDAY, APR. 


MARITANA, 


Eve. (at 8) Prices: Balcony and © 
andsoc. Mats. Wed., Sat. (at 2) 25 
Seat in the House. All Reserved 


BOSTON MUSEUM, 


LIMITED “ENGAGEMENT 
Commencing Monday. Apri! |3- 


The First Appearance in this City of t! 
Original 


FRANK DANIELS 


COMIC OPERA COMPANY, |r 
Trem WIZARD 
or Txs NILE 


MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 
Extra Patriots’ Day Matinee, Monday, 6p" * 
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